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Recruiting More Teachers Is 


Job of Entire School System 


How Principals, Teachers 


Can Help Increase Supply 


On numerous occasions principals 
and teachers have expressed a desire 
to know more of the nature and scope 
of the 
conducted by the Department of Per- 


teacher recruitment activities 
sonnel. This article, which outlines the 
activities of the post school year, is 
written partly in answer to these re- 
quests. It is hoped however that it 
will also serve an even more important 
purpose — that of telling teachers and 
principals how they can help in the all 
important task of recruiting teachers 
for tomorrow. 

Many of the activities in the central 
office program are long-range in nature. 
For example, a letter was sent by the 
General Superintendent of Schools to 
each 8A student in the Chicago public 
elementary schools urging him or her 
to consider teaching as a career. A 
similar letter was sent in January to 
all graduating high school seniors. 
Members of the Department of Per- 
sonnel participated actively in career 
conferences held in high schools. 

Advantages attendant to a teaching 
career were presented in special talks 
to college freshmen. Also in this cate- 


gory, but independently of the Depart- 
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ment of Personnel, each of the high 
schools in Chicago has organized either 
Club 
affiliated with the national organization 


a Future Teachers of America 
or a local club composed of would-be 
teachers. 


College Contacts 
Prove Fruitful 
Some intensive activities were in- 
tended to be immediately effective. Last 
letter sent to 24 


colleges and universities in the Chicago 


September a was 
area making available the counseling 
services of the Department of Person- 
nel and outlimng the opportunities for 


teachers in the Chicago public schools. 


In-service teachers know the hard- 
ships which are inevitably falling 
upon them because of the acute short- 
age of new teacher supply. Yet many 
of them do not realize what they can 
do to help increase the numbers of 
young people entering the profession. 
In this article, Miss Harrigan, a 
teacher counselor at the Department 
of Personnel of the Chicago public 
schools, outlines the recruiting pro- 
gram of the central office and tells 
teachers and principals what they can 
do to help. 
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Favorable received 
from twenty-one and, in accord with 
the made by 
members of the department or ma- 


terials were sent. 


responses ‘were 


response, a visit was 


Among the colleges and universities 
visited once were: Purdue University ; 
University of Chicago ; Mundelein Col- 
lege; Southern Illinois University; St. 
Mary’s College; Indiana University ; 
Augustana College; University of 
Wisconsin, and Knox College. The 
following were visited two or more 
times: Loyola University; Northern 
Illinois University ; St. Xavier College ; 
University of Illinois; DePaul Uni- 
versity ; Chicago Teachers College. On 
each 
individual 


conferences or 
held. A 


special letter was sent to all graduating 


occasion group 


interviews were 
seniors in the Department of Education 
at Northwestern University advising 
them concerning openings and oppor- 
tunities for teachers in the Chicago 
public schools. 


Many activities have both long-range 
and recruit- 


ment brochures, “Chicago Offers You” 


short-range value. Two 
and “Choose Teaching in Chicago,” 
and a recruitment poster were distrib- 
uted to 188 colleges and universities 
in a seven-state area which includes 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Iowa. At regular 
intervals various radio stations have 
spot commercials in which the need for 
qualified teachers in the Chicago public 


schools is advertised. 


Radio and Newspapers 
Aid in Recruitment 

Extensive radio and newspaper pub- 
licity in March and April urged college 
students and others on spring vacation 
to visit the Department of Personnel to 
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avail themselves of the services of a 
teacher counselor who would inform 
them concerning opportunities for 
teaching and certification requirements 
in Chicago. John Holtman, who has a 
radio program from 11:00 to 11:40 
a. m. daily, interviews members of the 
Department of Personnel regularly for 
information on personnel activities. 

A series of five recruitment meetings 
were held in the fall and again in the 
spring to make it more convenient for 
mature college graduates (housewives 
and those engaged in other professions ) 
to learn about certification requirements 
and opportunities for teachers. The 
same pattern was followed each time. 
To make it most convenient an after- 
noon and an evening meeting on the 
north side, an afternoon and an evening 
meeting on the south side, and an 
evening meeting on the west side were 
scheduled. Several hundred persons 
were interviewed, many of whom are 
either now teaching or are enrolled in 
courses will enable 
qualify for a certificate. 


which them to 

Films on “Teaching in Chicago” pre- 
pared by members of the department 
have been shown on Channel 5 and 
Channel 11. A file has also been com- 
piled which lists the scholarships and 
grants-in-aid available for teacher edu- 
cation in the State of Illinois. 


Principals, Teachers Share 
Responsibility for Recruiting 

The foregoing are all activities 
planned and carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Personnel. Basic to a program 
of effective teacher recruitment, how- 
ever, is the responsibility for recruit- 
ment which lies with all members of 
the staff —the general superintendent, 
associate and assistant superintendents, 
directors, supervisors, principals, and 
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teachers. It is only through the com- 
bined and cooperative efforts of all 
that our needs can be met. It might be 
well at this point to recount ways that 
teachers and principals in particular 
might function effectively. For it is 
they who have the most frequent con- 
tact with the young people of our 
school system. 


Most important, of course, is in com- 
municating an attitude toward teaching. 
Principals and teachers who experience 
a sense of achievement and pride in 
their work create a healthy attitude 
towards teaching in the minds of the 
youngsters with whom they come in 
contact. and 
unhappiness are transmitted with re- 


Feelings of resentment 
sentment and unhappiness are trans- 
mitted with equal effectiveness. 


Developing a Class Unit 
On Teaching and Education 

In the realm of actual activity a 
unit on teaching as a career (or one on 
education in America which would 
include a good look at teaching) would 
have high interest value at the upper 
grade level and the high school level. 
Evidence of the interest of children in 
this subject is the response to a letter- 
writing contest on teen-age education 
sponsored recently by a daily paper. 
Frequent evaluations of our educational 
system by the press and other groups 
increased student interest 


have also 


in this area. The brochures ‘Chicago 
Offers You” and “Choose Teaching in 
effective aids in 


Chicago” would be 


such a unit. A superior film prepared 
by the National Education Association 
titled ““Not By Chance” and available 
through the Department of Visual 
Education could be used to initiate the 


unit. 
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Whether or not he becomes a teacher depends 
at least in part upon his teachers. 


Developing Future 
Teachers Clubs 


The development of unit 


might well lead to the formation of a 


such a 


future teachers’ club in the elementary 
or high school. Some have already 
the 
elementary school level. An important 


been organized successfully at 


project of such a club could be the 
visitation of various kinds of schools 
and teaching divisions, e.g., primary, 
intermediate, and upper grade classes, 
classes for the mentally and physically 
handicapped. One high school club 
found it profitable to tour the central 
offices and attend a meeting of the 


Board of Education. 


A number of novels suitable for 
reading by high school students deal 
sympathetically with teaching and 


teachers. Such books as Goodbye, Mr. 
Chips by James Hilton and A Lantern 
in Her Hand by Bess Streeter Aldrich 
come immediately to mind. These and 


others like them could be recommended 
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as recreational reading to likely pros- 
pects for a teaching career. They may 
also be worked into the kind of unit 
described above. 


Principals, Teachers 
Can Inform the Community 

Some of the finest applicants inter- 
viewed for teaching certificates indicate 
in the course of the interview that it 
was the inspiration and encouragement 
of the principals of the schools their 
children attend which led them to 
consider teaching. As community lead- 
ers and in their contacts with parent- 
teacher associations and other groups, 
principals can be very effective in re- 
cruiting excellent prospective teachers. 

In addition, principals might write to 
parents of very good students advising 
them of the values of teaching as a 
career for their children and informing 
them of available training facilities and 
scholarships. The 8A Parent-Interview 
Day would also provide an opportunity 
for such counseling. 


A study has been made of the atti- 
tudes of California high school students 
toward teaching. The following con- 
clusions were reached: 

1. Students who had studied about 
the operation of the public schools were 
more inclined to prepare for teaching 
than those who had not. 


2. Personal contact was an important 
factor in the recruitment of students to 
the profession. Students who had been 
given personal guidance were more 
likely to select teaching as a career 
than those who had not received such 
gudiance. 


3. Similarly, a relationship existed 
between the amount of personal voca- 
ional guidance given by teachers and 
the intention of students to enter the 
teaching profession. 

4. The characteristics of their best 
teachers had had an important effect 
upon students who were inclined to- 
ward teaching or were still in the un- 
decided category. A large majority of 
these students reported that they had 
been influenced in considering teaching 
careers because of the characteristics 
of their best teachers. 

Effective recruitment by staff mem- 
bers at all levels has resulted in more 
adequate staffing of the schools this 
year than during the last few years. 
Increasingly intensified and expanded 
effort will recruit a qualified teacher 
for every classroom in the Chicago 
public schools. 


‘Robert R. Ford, “An Analysis of Pupil 
Attitudes Toward the Teaching Profession,” 
doctoral dissertation presented to the faculty 
of the School of Education of the University 
of Southern California. 


A teacher affects eternity: he can never tell where his 
influence stops. — Henry Adams 
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Teaching Students 


The Science of Satellites 


Basic Scientific Principles Are 


Few and Easily Grasped 


The impact of Sputnik and its suc- 
cessors on the peoples of the world 
has been at least equal to that of the 


A-Bomb. 


both cases was one of numbness. Then 


first The initial reaction in 
in both cases was a period of panic. 
Following this came a period of eval- 
uation and more sober approach. In 
the case of the satellites (and rockets 


too) it is now time for us, both as 


teachers and as citizens, to determine 
the basic physical principles involved, 
the limitation of these principles, and 
the relationship between rockets and 
satellites and the body of physical 
science. 


This paper will concern itself mainly 
with the basic physical principles in- 


Too many teachers, not having been 
well-educated in the physical sciences, 
consider themselves incapable even of 
understanding let alone explaining to 
students how the launching of artificial 
satellites is accomplished. This article 
makes it clear that all teachers can under- 
stand the scientific principles involved 
and that those teaching older students 
can easily enough explain them to their 
classes. Mr. Vesecky teaches physical 
science at the South Campus of the 
Chicago Teachers College. 
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volved. Our problem is to determine 
these scientific principles and to relate 
them to our teaching. In determining 


them we must not confuse the basic 
science with the technology involved 


no matter how tempting this may be. 


Two Scientific Principles 
Behind Satellite Theory 

Under the heading of physical prin- 
ciples are two problems: that of orbit- 
ing and the nature of the orbit, and 
that of getting a satellite into orbit. 


The theoretical problem of orbiting 
was solved by Newton in the seven- 
teenth century through his discovery of 
the Law of Universal Gravitation and 
Motion. Newton 
himself proposed that he could stand 


his Second Law of 


on a high mountain, fire a projectile 
horizontally, and that it would orbit 
around the earth provided it could be 
propelled fast enough. The speed re- 
quired for. this has proved impossible 
to attain even today. Furthermore the 
resistance of the air would tend to 
slow the projectile down, if not burn 


it up. 
As a consequence of Newton’s Law 


of Universal Gravitation, however, the 
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greater the distance of the satellite 
from the earth’s center, the weaker the 
force of gravity and the less the air 
resistance. The Second Law of Motion 
shows that in such a situation less 
initial speed is necessary to cause the 
satellite to orbit. Therefore, we would 
like to get the satellite as far from the 
earth as possible before sending it into 
orbit. Once it is in orbit, no force is 
necessary to keep it moving. Only the 
small amount of air resistance will slow 
it down. 


The Path of 
A Satellite Orbit 


But before we consider the problem 
of getting the satellite into orbit, let 
us consider the orbit itself. 

In order to visualize the satellite’s 
orbit we must look at it, not from the 
earth, but from a point in space, ob- 
serving the earth in its revolution about 
the sun. The path of the earth around 
the sun is called the plane of the 
ecliptic and we must view the earth 
as travelling around this ecliptic with 
its axis tilted at 23% degrees to the 
perpendicular to this ecliptic. 

The the satellite is 
most simply described in terms of this 
ecliptic, and not in terms of the earth. 
The ecliptic, or path, of Sputnik is 
almost perpendicular to the ecliptic of 
the earth and will remain so, regardless 


orientation of 


of the tilt of the earth on its axis or 
its rotation or its revolution around the 
sun. 


Satellites Travel 
In Separate Orbits 

The satellite orbit can be represented 
as a wire around the earth, perpen- 
dicular to the earth’s ecliptic as the 
earth rotates beneath this wire, and as 
the seasons pass. 
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The orbit of Sputnik I, as we noted, 
was almost perpendicular to the earth’s 
orbit, while the orbit of Explorer I is 
almost parallel to the ecliptic. Sputnik I, 
then, went around the earth, varying 
its position with respect to earth time 
due to the earth’s rotation and also 
due to the passage of seasons. 


Explorer I, being almost in the 
plane of the ecliptic also varies but, 
in this case, it varies with respect to 
the earth’s equator which is tilted at 
23% degrees to the earth’s ecliptic or 
orbit. This can be demonstrated by 
placing a wire around the earth rep- 
resenting Explorer’s orbit in the plane 
of the earth’s orbit. Now allow the 
earth to rotate on its axis inside the 
Explorer’s orbit while both revolve 
around the sun. 


How Satellites 
Can Be Launched 


The next problem concerns the 
means for putting a 
for orbiting. 


satellite into 


position done 
by a reaction engine of the rocket 
type, which is based upon Newton’s 
third law of motion: “To every 
action, there is an equal and opposite 
reaction.” Muriel Beuschlein of the 
Chicago Teachers College Science De- 
partment points out that this can 
easily be demonstrated by deflating a 
balloon. The air rushes out the open 
end, forcing the balloon itself in the 
opposite direction. 


This is 


The fuels used for propulsion follow 
the principles of oxidation — reduction 
of elementary chemistry. Even the so- 
called ‘“‘exotic”’ fuels are based on this 
principle. This can be demonstrated by 
comparing the heat or energy released 
by burning equal quantities of wood, 
coal and magnesium ribbon. The 
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increases 
It should be easy to 


released 


amount of energy 


in each case. 
imagine that certain other materials 
under proper conditions might be made 


to release even more energy than this. 


Launching Requires 
Tremendous Power 

Actually, the amount of energy re- 
leased to put a satellite into orbit is 
tremendous. Philip Constantinides of 
Wilson Junior College has calculated 
that approximately three million kilo- 
watts of power are needed for pro- 
pulsion during the period necessary to 
put the satellite into orbit. This is 
more than the daily electrical power 
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Motor driven globes and 
satellites are available. 


—A. J. Nystrom Co. 


consumption of a city the size of 
Chicago. 

The of combustion are 
forcibly ejected from the rear pushing 
the rocket forward. Whether this oc- 
“one-stage,” a “three-stage,” 


products 


curs in a 
or a “ten-stage”’ rocket is relatively un- 
important. Actually, staging the rockets 
is done simply to overcome certain 
technological difficulties, not because 
any basic scientific principles are in- 
volved. 


How Rockets Are 
Guided During Propulsion 

Of importance equal to that of the 
principles of propulsion are the laws 
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which determine the guidance of the 
Although 


radio guided, a more precise and com- 


rocket. some rockets are 
mon guidance system is called Inertial 
Guidance Control. This is based upon 
To il- 
All good drivers drive with 
hands top 


If the. car should veer to the 


Newton’s first law of motion. 
lustrate : 
their on of the steering 
wheel. 
left, his hands) are 
This the 


car wheels back on course. Similiarly, 


(and 
thrown to the right. 


the driver 


turns 


in a veer to the right the driver and 
his hands are thrown to the left, turn- 
ing the car wheels in that direction. 
In fact, ease of driving involves allow- 
ing inertial guidance control to take 


The 


principle, using very delicately balanced 


over most of the work. same 


mechanisms instead of hands, keeps 
the rocket on its course. 

These, then are the main basic 
physical principles involved. In gen- 


NSPE PA ees 


sixteen hundreds. With the suggestions 
provided above, there is no reason why 
the basic principles behind Sputnik 
cannot be made clear to upper grades 
and high school students. 


Satellites Serve to Verify 
Scientific Assumptions 

What the 
the earth satellite? 


then, is scientific value 


of Ot course the 
technology involved is based upon and 
hence a verification of Newton’s Laws 
of Motion. More than this, Newton’s 
Law of Universal Gravitation has been 
experimentally verified for the first 
time by Sputnik. 


the 


We have accepted 
of 
but this is 
the first time that man has succeeded 


law for some time because 


observational verification, 
in making a laboratory out of space. 

Secondly, the data which the earth 
satellites can give us regarding the 
nature of space can add greatly to our 
theories and provide some of the data 
upon which we can hope to develop 
the laws governing the universe itself. 


the sciences and the humanities stem from different 
traditions, and wisdom is achieved only when these iwo 
traditions can be blended. Some of the tragic failures in 


world affairs from which we now suffer have come about 
because non-scientific people have made essential decisions 


Yet we would be equally vulnerable 


were we to turn over world decisions to our specialists. We 
can no longer afford the dangerous luxury of two kinds of 
learning unable or unwilling to comprehend one another. 
The humanist must know the sciences; the scientist must know 


eral, they revolve around Newton's 
laws, which were formulated in the 

in a scientific age. 

the humanities. — Samuel B. Gould 
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Guidance Unit Helps 


Pupils Find Themselves 


Counseling Proves Valuable 


In Upper Elementary Grades 


@ Frances Dwyer, Marjorie K. Fournier, 


Because ours is a high transiency 
school where both parents frequently 
must work outside the home and there- 
fore have little time to spend with their 
children, we have tried to improve our 
guidance program in the seventh and 


eighth grades 


The nine major “Functions of Liv- 


ing’’ as defined by the Chicago Public 
Schools gave us a starting point for 


our plans with the students. We chose 
such subjects related to thése functions 
as Improving Family Living, Protect- 
ing Life and Health, Building Human 
Relationships, Enjoying Wholesome 
Leisure, and Satisfying Spiritual and 
Aesthetic Needs. 

It is importnat to consider the char- 
acteristics of the student at this par- 
ticular stage of development. He is a 
strongly individual person with definite 
ideas on many subjects. Yet he is full 
of uncertainties and needs much guid- 
ance and 


encouragement. Physically, 


he may have attained considerable 
physical maturity but lack the expe- 
rience which is part of becoming an 


adult. 
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Early Adolescents Need 

Careful, Unobtrusive Guidance 
He is an intensely emotional indi- 

vidual who is seeking his own place in 

the world. There may be evidence of 

emotional instability. He may be up 

in the clouds one day and in the depths 


of despair the next. 


He will go to any extremes to con- 
form with the group, whether in dress, 


food, or taste in music, as the recent 





Teachers have been hearing more 
and more about the need for provid- 
ing children with personal and voca- 
tional guidance early — before they 
become too set in undesirable ways. 
But little that was practical and suit- 
able for use in the upper elementary 
grades has been given to teachers. 
Here is an account of a guidance unit 
which meets such requirements and 
which could be adapted for use in 
any school. Miss Dwyer is with the 
Bureau of Child Study. Miss Stanton 
and Mrs. Fournier are the adjustment 
teacher and upper grade teacher, re- 
spectively, at the Stewart School. The 
unit was developed in connection 
with their graduate work at Chicago 
Teachers College. 
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craze for sideburns, leather jackets, 
He will 
to an adult 
ideal in his quest for security. 


and Elvis Presley will attest. 
form a close attachment 
This 
adult may be a person worthy of imi- 
tation, or he may possess certain doubt- 
ful characteristics which the teen-ager 


admires and wishes to imitate. 


Many Pupils Make 
Vocational Choice Early 
He is 


future, his vocational plans and am- 


intensely interested in his 


bitions. Many students want to begin 
earning their living at this age, and 
hold 


the realization 


many already part-time 


With that 


vocations is so frequently made in the 


jobs. 


choice of 


early teen years and the de-emphasis 
the 


counseling at 


upon “careers” classes in high 


schools, vocational 


this 
level is even more important than it 


formerly was. 

Inasmuch as the seventh and eighth 
grades pose more stringent academic 
requirements, students must be helped 
to realize their capabilities and achieve- 
ments. Through assemblies, class con- 
ferences, and individual counseling, the 
adjustment teacher at Stewart School 
tries to make each student aware of his 
intellectual capacity, his strengths and 
weaknesses, and his academic achieve- 


ments. 


The relationship between his own 
ability and achievement is discussed 
and suggestions are made for further 
realization of his learning potential. 
He is placed in reading and arithmetic 
classes with other students on his 
achievement level. He may also discuss 
any personal problems with the adjust- 
ment teacher during individual con- 


ferences. 
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Outside Personal Problems 
Affect School Work 


Many problems which beset the teen- 


ager are not of an academic nature, 
yet we recognize that they profoundly 
affect the student’s school record. 
Therefore, in the seventh and eighth 
grades the teacher and the adjustment 
teacher plan a guidance program which 
fits the needs of the individual student. 
this the 


techniques are used : 


In order to do following 


studied for 
past school history, social data, and health 
factors which may effect learning ability. 


The cumulative records are 


The results of the seventh grade tests of 
intelligence and achievement are studied in 
order to plan the best program for each 
student. 

The students are given the SRA Junior 
Inventory! to gain an idea of the 
vidual’s attitudes and problems. 


indi- 


Those students who seem to have un- 
usual problems are given the California 
Test of Personality. 

Each student writes an autobiography, 


which provides a picture of his family life, 
his attitudes toward other family members, 
his ambitions, and general life adjustment. 
It if suggested that the autobiography be 
written during the 7A semester to imple- 
ment the elementary school guidance pro- 
gram rather than waiting until the 8A 
Additions which would bring 
the autobiography up to date for use in 
the high school may be made later. 


semester. 


The sociogram is used and proves to be 
invaluable at this period for the purpose of 
discovering the stars, the isolates, and the 
pattern of the Surface 
appearances may be quite misleading, and 
the true structure of a class frequently 


social classroom. 


surprises the most perceptive teacher. 


Individual conferences are to be held 
with the adjustment teacher when students 
have partiular problems which need special 
counseling. Parents and classroom teacher 


may also be invited to such conferences. 


Science West 


Research Associates, 57 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

“California Test 
Street, Madison 


Bureau, 110 Dickinson 


3, Wisconsin. 
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If expert help is required, provision is 
made for an individual Child Study Report, 
with subsequent conferences between the 
psychologist, parents, adjustment teacher 
and classroom teacher. 


Child Study Reports 
Made Where Necessary 

In the past semester two cases were 
referred to the Bureau of Child Study, 
and rather complete case studies were 
completed. When doing a case study, 
the with the 
child; examines all school, health, and 
social records; administers a psycho- 


psychologist confers 


logical examination, achievement tests, 
and personality tests; and confers with 
parents and teachers. A case study is 
then written in which is compiled all 
the information gathered. The case is 
summarized as the psychologist sees 
it after studying the facts and their 
implications. 


It is felt that the role of the 
psychologist is of particular value in 
interpreting the child to the parent and 
especially to the teacher. This inter- 
pretation, it is hoped, will bring greater 
acceptance and understanding on the 
part of the adults in charge. Another 
service which the psychologist may 
provide is to suggest social agencies 
which may be especially equipped to 
work with the particular kind of prob- 
lem presented. In conferring with the 
parents such a referral is tactfully 
made, and parents encouraged to grasp 
this opportunity for help. 


Although the case study itself does 


not effect a change in behavior or 
personality, it is a valuable tool for 
guidance. It points out the signifi- 
cant educational, intellectual, academic, 
health 


effecting the child’s personality de- 


and social factors which are 


velopment, educational progress, and 
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social growth. The psychologist may 
also see the child on subsequent visits 
to the school in a supportive role if 
time permits. 


Classwork Includes Unit 
On Self Realization 


In the classroom the guidance pro- 
gram is furthered by focusing students’ 
attention upon the need for achieving 
self understanding as a means of re- 
solving uncertainties. Their eagerness 
to be helped was evidenced in the 
planning of a program to be followed 
by the class. The selection of three 
main areas for attention emphasized 
the desire for self realization. 


In a series of class discussions three 
factors were chosen as necessary. Each 
child felt that he 
himself, evaluate himself, and improve 
himself. 


must understand 
How to help the class to 
accomplish these seemingly unsur- 
mountable tasks was the problem con- 
fronting the teacher. 


“Buzz” sessions were started, and 
it was during one of these that the 
children decided that discipline had to 
come from within the group and the 
individual. To understand the problem 
the the 


several points to be considered. 


discussion was directed to 


Discipline, it was decided, entailed 
understanding. The class felt that this 
would come only through: 


Interpretation of homes and_ family 


backgrounds 


Interpretation of interests, problems, and 
attitudes 


Comprehensively recognizing individual 


personalities 


Knowing whether or not each was so 
cially adjusted 


Recognizing academic strengths and 


weaknesses. 
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Writing of Autobiography Helps 
Pupils Understand Themselves 
The 


was felt by the adjustment teacher and 


writing of an autobiography 
the teacher to be an answer to these 
needs. The permission to do this a 
year earlier than is usual was granted 
by the principal and the project was 
underway. As the papers were finished, 
they were read and individual con- 


ferences were booked. 


When the problem was teo compli- 


cated to be handled by the teacher 
the 


consulted. In 


ali me, teacher 


the 


adjustment 
this 


be considered 


was 
way referral 


cases to were selected 


and the necessary “Blue Slips” were 
written. The two selections made in- 


cluded a_ well-adjusted boy and a 


disturbed boy. 


\t this point the cooperation of the 
parents the 


had conferences with groups over the 


was enlisted and teacher 
traditional coffee cup. In the intimacy 
information 
that 


many parents had had the same prob- 


of home surroundings, the 


poured out. It was discovered 


lems and ideas were exchanged freely. 


Sociograms Prove 
To Be Valuable j 
Assurance of parental understanding 
gave rise to the extension of the pro- 
gram and the initiating of the socio- 
metric designs was natural and proved 
to be the preparation for the second 
\s a measure the 
The 


child who for so long had dominated 


step — evaluation. 


sociogram was most revealing. 
the class was shown to be friendless. 
The problem then became one of hav- 
ing the child evaluate himself in order 
that help in his adjustment might be 


offered. 
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One surprising fact about the so- 
ciogram the 
cliques which had not 


been apparent in the classroom. From 


was the indication of 


existence of 


these groups was established the need 
for personal evaluation. At no time 
were the children shown the results of 


the sociometric designs. 


Strengths were the first considera- 
tion for it was felt that a positive 
approach would be of most value to 
the accomplishment of the goal of self. 


Self Evaluation Leads 
To Writing Activity 


Concentration was five 
Courtesy, it was determined, 


was the first consideration. 


directed to 
areas. 
How could 
a child give a true evaluation of him- 
self unless this trait was understood 
in a positive sense? To check this, 
each pupil wrote a short composition 
on the subject and these were read 
aloud to the and criti- 
cized by them. The need for common 


group were 


courtesy was established and a con- 


certed effort was made to establish 


rules applicable to our needs. 


The subject of dress evolved from 
a lesson in early American History 
where the types of dress were illus- 
trated. Picture of clothes appropriate 


for school wear and 


placed on the bulletin board. The fact 


were brought 
that clean clothes were more necessary 
than many clothes led to a discussion 
of personal care. 


Because many of our students find 
that 
bathing is 


taking personal care through 
not easily accomplished, 
had to be 


Ways were suggested which 
s 55 


caution exercised in this 
regard. 
might be of assistance, and the reasons 
for special attention to skin care were 


indicated by the class. Makeup for the 
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girls was frowned upon by the class 
and the boys decided that haircuts 
should be normal. 


Desirable Changes Apparent 
In Class Attitude 

The class had had a poor reputation 
but through the next consideration — 
that of getting along with classmates 
and teachers —this is being changed. 
One day the subject of school services 
found 
that “jobs” were not being awarded to 
them, the class decided to act. 


was introduced. When it was 
A check 
list was made by the class and de- 
cisions were reached as to what changes 
At this 
point, our principal required some extra 
help. “We” 


of checking their list they succeeded 


could and should be made. 


were asked and because 


and today the class has more than its 


“fair” share of the service roles. 


The easiest step to evaluate was the 
achievement in arithmetic and reading, 
for in these areas standard tests are 
available. The big problem was that 
of making the student want to do his 
best. At this point the adjustment 
teacher again showed complete under- 
standing. As a result of her coopera- 
tion, the majority of the class are now 
working and slowly but steadily ad- 


vancing in these areas. 


Pupils Concentrate 
On Their Strong Points 


Weaknesses in each of the above five 


areas were examined and though each 


was recognized and discussed, the class 
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decided to go over them lightly, prefer- 
ring to spend the time 


‘enriching’ their 
strengths. Individual counseling was 
given in any necessary area, and at 
times the boys or the girls were given 
segregated help. 

The next emphasis was on improve- 
ment and in this connection the word 
introduced was utilization. 
that the 
strength to its highest potential. It was 
also that 
be eliminated by the careful application 
of rules of conduct. 


It was de- 


cided class must use each 


reasoned weaknesses could 
The local school 


code of conduct was also consulted. 
Unit Carries Over 
Into Everyday Activities 

A culminating activity is not noted in 
this project, for it is expected that the 
culminating activities will be noticed 
over the years. To call to mind the 
fact that 
questions are asked periodically. The 


ends are being achieved, 


questions which appear most often are: 


Have I 


Have my needs been met in such a way 
that I 
they may be 


as a pupil understood myself? 


weaknesses so that 
transferred into strengths? 


recognize my 


Have I as a pupil shown improvement 
since the unit was started? 


the the 
principal, the adjustment teacher, the 


Through cooperation of 
psychologist, and the classroom teacher 
we feel that some of our objectives 
have been realized. Only the future 
will tell whether or not self-realization 
through guidance will have become an 
actual fact. 








Folk Music as an Aid 


To Academic Learning 


Student Interest in Folk Songs 


Valuable in History, Science Classes 


The use of folk the 


classroom opens new horizons to the 


music in 


enterprising teacher willing to take ad- 
vantage of an opportunity to integrate 
music and academic work pleasantly, 
and in a meaningful manner. History, 
science, geography, and literature as 
well as other subjects can be covered 
in one fell swoop through wise utili- 


zation of folk music. 


It is possible, through music, to trace 
our country’s origins in Europe, its 
early settlement, fight for independence, 
westward movement, and the creation 
of an ethnic melting pot. Yorktown to 
\ppomattox, Appomattox to the 7th 
of December and beyond can be made 
to live again through the universal and 
appealing medium of music. 


Teacher May Use 
Phonograph or Recorder 

One easy method of presenting this 
itself to the 
average classroom and school involves 


music which lends well 
using the school phonograph or one 
brought by a student. The records may 
be assembled from collections belonging 
to the the or the 


school. Once such a project is de- 


teacher, students, 


veloped, local school funds may well 
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be used to purchase appropriate re- 
cordings. 

A second approach is a bit more 
involved but yields better results mu- 
The 

(just about every Chicago 
school has one) and tapes the record 


sically. teacher secures a tape- 


recorder 


from a hi-fi set or some other piece of 
equipment designed to give high quality 
reproduction. This method gives better 
reproduction, permits the teacher to 
make comments on the tape and elim- 
inates the necessity of turning over the 
records. Using a tape-recorder also 
allows the teacher to record radio and 
television programs, thereby securing 
a wider range of selections at minimum 
cost. 


Music Should Fit 
Into Context of Lesson 

Before presenting the music in re- 
lation to the subject under study, it is 
imperative that the teacher plan ahead 
to work the piece into the proper con- 
text of the lesson. Not to do so means 
that the playing of the music becomes 
merely recreation time and only per- 
functory learning takes place. 

This preparation should include an 
explanation of how events or situations 
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influence people and their music. In 
the upper grades, this may well include 
definitions of folk music and ballads 
and their relation to the type of music 
prevalent today, how folk music is 
passed on, and what we can learn from 
it. The children themselves can find 
ballads or examples of folk music and 
contrast it with today’s popular music. 
Some may even wish to compose their 
own ballads. This preparation is im- 
portant to the children’s understanding 
of what the music can tell us. 


Using Folk Music 
With Study of Civil War 

As an example, when studying the 
Civil War,’ the teacher, when mention- 
ing the battles and their effect upon 
the the war, can easily 
include the bloody battle of Shiloh. 


outcome of 


The day before playing appropriate 
music, the teacher would point out 
Shiloh upon the map, thereby putting 
it in its geographical setting. Discus- 
sion could be centered around questions 
as to the importance of Shiloh, what 
the students think the feelings of the 
Union and Confederate soldiers were 
before the battle and after the battle, 
whether they think the Civil War was 
necessary, since it meant such a loss 
of life. 

After reading in the book, teacher 
explanation, and student discussion, the 
music is ready to be played. Two 
excellent examples to bring out the 
spirit of the war and the battle, to- 
the fight, 
3attle of Shiloh” and “The 
Drummer Boy of Shiloh.” 


gether with the tragedy of 
are “The 


The former is a southern account of 
the battle with a lament for the girls 
whose men lie dead at Shiloh. 


All you Southerners now draw near, 
Unto my story approach you here, 
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Each loyal Southerner’s heart to cheer 

With the victory gained at Shiloh. 

As a foil, and to stimulate discus- 
sion after the music, the 
Yankee version, “The Drummer Boy 
of Shiloh” could follow. Both tell of 
the battle and bring out the spirit of 
the times and the sadness of the war. 


playing 


Music Reveals the Humanity 
In Historic Events 

After the 
played, the teacher should engage the 
children in the 
the 
songs and how other factors entered 


recordings have been 


a discussion of how 
times influenced the writing of 


into the discrepancy between parts of 


the songs. 
manner, by 


In this discussing the 


impact of the battle upon the war and 


the people, the reasons the battle and 
the war were fought and by allowing 
the children to see both sides of this 
question, the teacher has breathed life 
into history and has exposed the chil- 
dren to one aspect of their heritage 
often forgotten — folk music. 


folk music 


may be put is to show the regional and 


Another use to which 


geographical significance of many parts 
of our country. An understanding of 
the South’s reliance upon cotton and 
its fight to save this crop against the 


The idea of correlating music with other 
school subjects is not new; many teachers 
have been doing it for years. The writer of 
this article, however, concerns himself with 
how the almost instantaneous appeal of 
folk music may be used to assist learning 
in a number of areas. Examples of the use 
of folk music in the social sciences, in 
science, and in the study of classical music 
are included. Mr. Doll is currently com- 
pleting his student teaching at the Chi- 
cago Teachers College; this article grew 
out of his experiences in that endeavor. 
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boll 


one type of 


almost indestructible weevil and 


an awareness of Negro 
music, can be acquired through the 


humorous ballad, “Boll Weevil.” 


Songs Followed 
Pioneers Westward 
“The 


show the nation’s early expansion and 


Erie Canal” can be used to 
the importance the Appalachians played 


in this development. “Sweet Betsy 
from Pike” painlessly takes one across 
the country and through the burning 
desert to the promised land of Cali- 


fornia. 

By playing Sixteenth Century Eliz- 
abethan music together with Scotch- 
Irish airs, and contrasting this with 
the old folk the 
\ppalachians, the teacher can reinforce 


music of Southern 
with song the textbook’s telling of the 
English and Scotch-Irish settling this 
area. This procedure could be used 
wherever different ethnic groups have 
the 


contributed to settlement of 


our 
country. 


Using Folk Music 
In Science Study 

The use of folk music need not be 
limited to the teaching of the social 
sciences. As an example of utilizing 
folk music in science, let us use a unit 
in conservation. In such a unit, it is 
inevitable that the teacher would have 
to mention the part man has played in 
upsetting the balance of nature. After 
giving the usual demonstrations and 
explanations, the story of what hap- 
pened to our Great Plains during the 
middle thirties when they were turned 
into a dust bowl constitutes a perfect 
example. The imaginative teacher could 
use folk music and records most ef- 


fectively to put across this idea. 
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Prior to playing the records how- 
ever, the class would naturally have 
had to study the effects of wind as 
an erosive factor, grass as a factor for 
the 
good crops and the danger of drought 
in a land 


conservation, need of water for 
Great Plains 
where the sun beats down constantly. 
This knowledge coupled with the his- 


such as our 


tory of the plowing of the plains and 
the consequences of this act, provide 
necessary background for the records. 


It is important that the class cover 
this material beforehand in order that 
the music will not only have an esthetic 


effect but be beneficial from an aca- 


demic standpoint as well. 


Cowboy Songs Can 
Teach as Well as Please 

‘To reinforce the teaching and to 
show the Great Plains in its natural 
condition before man came with the 
tractor, a great glassland and grazing 
ground for cattle, there are many fine 
“The Chisholm 
Trail,” “Devil’s Tail,” “The Cowboy’s 
Lament,” “Git Along Little Dogies,”’ 
are excellent examples 


old cowboy ballads. 


which serve 
also to introduce much Americana to 


the children. 


Next, to show how the Great Plains 
were plowed up because of the need 
for wheat during the First World War, 
songs from the war period can be 
played. 

Then the plowed land was left to 
the mercy of the sun and wind, no 
rain fell and the area turned into the 
Dust Bowl. The effect this had upon 
the people living here and upon the 
nation as a whole can be dramatically 
told through such songs and ballads as 
“Dust Storm Disaster,” “Talking Dust 
sowl Blues,” “I’m Gonna Leave Old 
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Texas Now.” There are many others, 
some funny, some sad, but all express- 
ing the feeling of the times, the fate 
of the land and people and all sup- 
plementing the teacher's explanations 
of how natural forces, together with 
man, caused this tragedy in American 


agriculture. 


Can Be Worked Into 
A Correlated Unit 


Such treatment would not only cover 
conservation, but science, history, ge- 
ography, weather, climate and music 
as well. The enterprising teacher will 
have enough children interested to be 


able to get volunteers for extra class 
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Folk music mirrors the 
hopes of people every- 
where. 


reports about that particular area of 
the 
other parts of the world, the history 


conservation, effect of wind on 
of the period, or literature dealing with 
the people of that time. 

An added beneficial outgrowth of 
the use of folk music in the classroom, 
and one which is urgently needed, is 
the opportunity afforded to develop in 
the students an appreciation and taste 
for a better kind of music than that 
to which they are constantly exposed 
via radio, television, aud the jukeboxes. 
Nothing can be more appealing to a 
person than listening to music which 


has sprung naturally from the hearts 
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of his people. Music which expresses 


dreams, defeats, joys and sorrows, 
sometimes buoyantly sometimes sadly, 
but always beautifully in its fashion, 
is something which no one can turn 
from if he has been properly exposed 


to it. 


Folk Music Can Be 

Introduction to Serious Music 
With this in mind the teacher can 

folk music, 

interest in another type of music. This 


easily awaken, through 


would be ‘“‘classical’’ music which has 
folk music as its basic theme. 

One such piece would be Smetana’s 
Mouldau. In this beautiful and lyric 
piece, which tells the story of Czech- 
oslovakia’s main river, Smetana uses 
the widely known Jewish folk tune 
“Hatikvah.” After 
playing the folk song, the teacher could 
explain how different composers have 
folk in their works and 
then proceed to prepare the class to 
hear the 


known to us as 


used songs 


tone poem. Pupils should be 
cautioned to listen for the folk song 
in the composition. They should note if 
it has been changed from its original 
form and speculate as to why this is so. 
When introducing this form of music, 
it would be wise to select something 
lyric, like the Mouldau, which tells a 
story. 

Once a class is accustomed to “‘clas- 
sical” music, the teacher can bring in 
music which does not necessarily tell 
a story, but is lyric and utilizes folk 
music and fits in with the particular 
lessons. 

Folk 


Brahm’'s 


dances tie in very well with 


and Liszt’s exciting Hun- 


garian Rhapsodies. American Negro 
folk music and Indian music are used 
in Dvorak’s Fifth symphony (“From 
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the New World”) and Tchaikovsky’s 
rousing “Overture to 1812” can be 
used with examples of Russian folk 
music. Wherever possible, the teacher 
would be wise to start with the kind 
of folk music related to the cultural 
environment of the particular school 
community. 

The above constitute only a few of 
the many ways a teacher can imple- 
ment folk music as an introduction to 
different types of music and correlate 
it with academic subjects. 


Some Problems 

Will Be Encountered 
The teacher using folk music should 

remember that, as in 

situation, motivation is 


any learning 
an important 
factor. The occasion appropriate to the 
introduction should be a natural one. 
It should not be fabricated merely as 
an excuse for playing records. 

If the children do not respond fa- 
vorably at first to the use of music, the 
teacher should not be discouraged. This 
would be the natural reaction of chil- 
dren to whom, due to cultural back- 
ground, music of this type is something 
new. The teacher should continue to 
play the music, making the preparation 
very 


thorough and 


the explanation 
sut more than likely the 


music will take care of itself, and after 


meaningful. 


the second playing the children will be 
looking to music as a meaningful part 
of their lessons. 

The possibilities extend far beyond 
the few mentioned in this short article ; 
they are boundless. With some records, 
a player or tape recorder, and some 
teacher imagination, school subjects 
can be made to live, have meaning, 
and extend horizons far beyond that 
which is found only in books. 
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The Non-Clerical Functions 
Of School Clerks 


Public Relations Aspects 
Of Job Are Important 


@ Mildred Borman 


supervision of the principal or district superintendent, is ex- 
pected to take charge of all clerical details in the school 


principal or the district superintendent of his school or district. | 





— Chapter IV, Handbook of Policies and Procedures, 


As a general rule the school clerk, under the general | 


| 
| office and is expected to do whatever else is required by the 
| 
| 


As outlined in the Handbook of 
Policies and Procedures of the Board 
of Education, it would seem that the 
position of school clerk is a simple 
But take a 
good look at the clerk or clerks in your 


routine clerical position. 


office and you will realize how inade- 


quate that description is. The in- 
junction, “is expected to do whatever 
else is required by the principal’ applies 
to a multitude of duties, but in the 
majority of schools the clerks have one 
common ground: their work is much 
concerned with public and human re- 


lations. 


The school clerk is the first person 
met by the public in its contact with 
the local school office, either by tele- 
phone or in person. She does much to 
create the atmosphere or climate in the 
school office, and she should be pro- 
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fessional, objective, kindly, courteous, 
well informed, and well spoken. 


School Clerks Are 
Always on the Scene 

Secause of the heavy load carried 
by administrators in our public schools, 
the school clerk is often the only person 
available at all times during the school 
day who can furnish information to the 


general public. She must be well versed 





School clerks are recognized by prin- 
cipal and teachers alike as the rare per- 
sons who understand the intricate details 
of administrative reports and rulings. Less 
frequently, the author of this article feels, 
do teachers understand non-clerical duties 
of school clerks are probably their most 
important ones. A clerk at the J. N. Thorp 
School, Mrs. Borman states that she owes 
the idea of writing the article and some 
of the ideas incorporated in it to the Na- 
tional Educational Secretary magazine. 
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in the policies and procedures of the 


local school and the Board of Educa- 


tion and be able to interpret these 
policies and procedures to others. She 
must also have an extensive knowledge 
of the school community and the com- 
munity facilities which are offered to 
the To 


many people in the neighborhood “the 


patrons of the local school. 


lady in the office” is the school. 


Often the clerk is compelled to act 
as a grievance expert. Many a parent 
comes into the school office with the 
feeling that a son or daughter is grossly 
misunderstood by the principal or the 
teacher. Airing these grievances to the 
clerk while waiting for the principal to 
take charge of the situation frequently 
relieves the tension to such an extent 
that the himself 
wholly in accord with the school’s 


parent soon finds 


handling of the particular problem. 


Clerks Frequently Interpret 
Policies for Teachers 

Public relations do not end with the 
The 


formulate or deal directly with admin- 


general public. clerk does not 
istrative policy, but she must have a 
complete understanding of such school 
policy. Frequent changes in the faculty 
or the absence of teachers from faculty 
the 
clerk to be able to interpret these pol- 


meetings make it necessary for 


icies. Misunderstandings which arise 
because of lack of information on the 


be 


ironed out or even avoided by a few 


teacher’s part quite often can 


friendly explanations about the whys 
The 
istrator’s time is costly; the clerk can 


and wherefores. school admin- 
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conserve his time and energy by relay- 
ing instructions and information to the 
faculty in a tactful manner. 

An Bulletin from the 
University of Colorado gives the fol- 
lowing definition of the educational 
secretary (we call them school clerks ) : 


Extension 


Educational secretaries are key people 
in the schools and not automatons perform- 
ing routine duties. The efficiency of the 
schools is directly related to the skills and 
attitudes of the educational secretaries. The 
school secretary must keenly appreciate the 
importance of diplomacy, pleasantness and 
professional competence. She must possess 
a sense of organizational intelligence and 
be able to deal wisely with student prob- 
lems, family life, community affairs and 
personal living. 


Flexibility Is 
An Important Element 

In addition, she must be relaxed and 
flexible enough to handle the multi- 
plicity of She must 
have the ability to make rapid changes 
in work. She must be able to forget 
the report with the rapidly approaching 
due-date and turn all her attention to 


jobs required. 


the parent or teacher seeking infor- 
mation. 

In short, the school clerk is a person 
with an alert, analytic, intelligently in- 
quisitive, mature mind. She is sincerely 
interested in and able to get along with 
people. She is able to discriminate 
between what constitutes matters she 
can handle and what must be directed 
to the principal for his attention. She 
is the liaison between the principal and 
the teacher and between the principal 
and the public. She enjoys her work 
and desires to serve you. We hope 
you like her. 
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Pk oa eR Serr takes ae 


An Analysis of the 


“New” Schools Journal 


Some twelve issues 2go the Chicago 
Schools Journal put on a new dress to 
reduce the number of “casual” readers, 
to aid in meeting the everyday prob- 
lems of education, and to 
communication 


ncourage 
at the “grass 
level as well as interchange of ideas 
to all levels from all levels. 


roots” 


To these objectives the authors 
would add that since the Journal is the 
one publication common to all Chicago 
school people, it should be a general 
journal of education which adequately 
represents all levels of school personnel 
and all aspects of education. 

Twelve issues ago the Journal also 
asked: “Are we doing our job? Are 
This 


we neglecting certain areas?” 





When the manuscript of this article 
first appeared in the Journal office we 
thought that it would be important for 
us to read it but of little interest to our 
readers. We learned, however, that the 
major merit of this analysis of the con- 
tributors who write for the Journal and 
what they wrote about rests in the 
message it has for our readers — who 
constitute our major source of would-be 
contributors. So we are laying the record 
open for all to see—and to improve 
upon. Dr. Demsch, a Chicago teacher, is 
currently with the Cooperative Research 
project on the Mentally Handicapped at 
the Chopin School. Mr. Katz is principal 
of the Irving Park School. 
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@ Berthold Demsch and 
Philip M. Katz 


article seeks to answer these questions 
through an analysis of the seventy-two 
articles and eighty-six authors who 
have clothed the Journal in the past 
two and one-half years. The analysis 
does not include “Tips to Teachers,” 
book reviews, or other departments of 
the magazine. There is no attempt to 
evaluate the worth of the articles but 
rather an attempt to determine if they 
have been timely and representative as 
to authorship and subject matter. 


How Timely Were 
Journal Articles? 

The factor of timeliness as under- 
stood in the article has been established 
by arbitrarily identifying three cur- 
rent topics of interest in education as 
major ones. These are School-Home- 
Community Relationships, The Gifted 
Child, and Utilization and Recruitment 
of Teachers. Of seventy-two articles 
published during the period covered, 
twenty-two fell into one or another of 
these categories. The breakdown was: 


Articles 
School- Home-Community 7 
Gifted Child 7 
Teacher Utilization and Recruiting 8 
Author representation was deter- 


mined by noting the number of articles 
attributed by thirteen categories of 
individuals classified in terms of their 
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CHICAGO 
SCHOOLS 
JOURNAL 


The Schools Journal 


relationship to the schools system. 


Table I details the findings. 


TABLE I. 
Positions Hetp By AuTHORS OF ARTICLES 
APPEARING IN THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


JouRNAI Number 
of 

Positions Held Articles 
General Superintendent 1 
Associate Superintendent l 
\ssistant Superintendent 1 
District Superintendent 0) 
Pring ipals 15 
Supervisors 5 
Curriculum Specialists 2 
Elementary Teachers 20 
Secondary School Teachers 8 
College ‘Teachers 21 
Lay People 4 
Students 1 

Note: In a number of instances two or 

more individuals wrote an article 


jointly. 


Journal articles were classified under 
nine general areas of education in order 
to discover the emphasis placed on 
certain aspects of education and the 
general coverage of the magazine. See 
Table II. 

An analysis was also made relating 
authors to the areas that they were 
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writing in. For example, a breakdown 
was made of the eleven articles on 
School and District Organization by 
author, current topics, and position. 

All categories of educational person- 
nel except one were represented by at 
least a single article. College teachers 
with twenty-one articles, elementary 
teachers with twenty, and principals 
with fifteen furnished the bulk of the 
Journal's contents. 


CHICAGO 
SCHOOLS 
Update 








has changed feces 


ase II. 
Scope OF ARTICLES PUPLISHED IN THE 
Cuicaco ScHoots JOURNAL 


Number 
of 

Scope Articles 
School and District Organization 11 
Administration 1 
Supervision 1 
Human Relations 1 
Methods and Materials 28 
Home-School-Community 7 
Principles of Education 1 
Evaluation 11 

Miscellaneous — Items of General 


Interest 11 
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What the Teachers 
Wrote About 


College teachers divided their efforts 
rather evenly. They contributed four 


articles on human relations, five on 


methods and materials, seven on eval- 


uation, and four devoted to miscel- 


laneous items of general interest. 
Elementary teachers leaned heavily 
on methods and materials, there being 


fourteen in that School- 


category. 


Vobume XVII 
Numbers 3-4 





through the years. 


home-community articles by principals 
numbered seven. They also wrote four 
times in the field of school organization 
and three times about methods and 
materials. 

Each of nine areas of education are 
dealt with at least once, indicating a 
satisfactory breadth of scope, but the 
that 


measures adequate depth of scope - 


authors know of no formula 


that is, how many of the seventy-two 


articles should have been devoted to 


each area? We can, though, arrive at 
a rough measure of depth. If each area 
were evenly represented there would 
have been an average of eight articles 
for each. However, as some areas are 
patently more important than others, 
an even distribution would not be de- 
sirable. Instead let us again arbitrarily 
establish three articles as minimum cov- 
erage for satisfactory depth of scope. 


Major Emphasis Placed 
Upon Methods, Materials 

By this criterion and considering the 
importance of the various areas, meth- 
ods and materials, represented by more 
than one-third of the articles, appear 
to be adequately covered. Other areas 
receiving sufficient exposure are school 
and district organization, items of 
general interest and school-home- 


More 


would seem necessary in the area of 


community relations. articles 
administration, supervision, human re- 
lations and principles of education. 
Almost one-third of the articles 
were concerned with the current major 
topics previously identified; thus it 


would seem that the coverage of cur- 











TABLE III. 


PosITIONS OF AUTHORS OF ARTICLES DEALING WitTH THREE CURRENT 
Mayor TRENDS IN THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS JOURNAL 


Current Topics of Major Interest 


Position 


Number 





School- . 
of Home- Gifted Teacher ot 
Author Community Child Shortage Articles 
Director 1 0 1 2 
Principal 4 1 1 6 
Eler entary Teacher 0 1 1 2 
Secundary Teacher 0 4 2 6 
College Teacher 1 1 1 3 
Lay Person 1 0 1 2 
Student 0 1 0 1 


rent major trends is adequate. Eleven 
of the trend articles were contributed 
by teachers and, as might be surmised, 
the majority 
cerned 


were specifically con- 


and materials. 


Principals contributed six trend articles. 


with methods 
Four were in the area of school-home- 


community relations and two were 


concerned with school organization as 
it to of the As 
indicated in Table III, personnel other 


relates one trends. 
than teachers and principals are scant- 
ily represented. 

On the whole, Journal articles were 
timely, representative, and adequate in 
scope. There would seem to be, never- 
theless, a continued need for a broad 
base of authorship with perhaps more 
attention to the areas of administration, 
supervision, human relations, and prin- 


ciples of education. 


Some Conclusions 
And Suggestions 

From the fact that Chicago teachers 
have contributed more than one-third 
of the articles, it would seem logical 
to assume that the teachers have re- 
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sponded to the Journal and that its hope 
of reducing the number of “casual” 
readers has been realized. 

The three major trends identified 
are current and result from today’s 
emphases within the field. But there 
are standard emphases in the field, not 
unduly affected by changes in the local 
At 


least three of the more permanent and 


scene that might be considered. 


prominent ones were not directly uti- 
lized in past issues. These are methods 
of teaching which utilize principles of 
child development, reporting pupil’s 
progress, and implications of research. 


As noted, authorship by personnel 
other than teachers and principals was 
scant. Even though administrators and 
specialists have many technical con- 
cerns and other outlets for their read- 
ing and writing, there would still seem 
to be a need for background articles, 
explanations of policy and inner work- 
ings of service offices and suggestions 
for methods based on current thinking 
and research. Such articles would be 


of real service to the classroom teacher. 
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News in Education 


Four-Track High School Program 
Is Approved in Indianapolis 

Indianapolis high schools will award 
multiple diplomas to their graduates in 
the future. 

The program envisions four differ- 
entiated plans of study with a separate 
diploma for each: academic (college 
preparatory), fine and practical arts, 
vocational, and general. Each program 
is devised so as to prod students to 
apply themselves to the full extent of 
their abilities within the framework of 
their particular interests, abilities, and 
ultimate objectives. 

According to Indianapolis Superin- 
tendent H. L. Shibler, the four-diploma 
plan is flexible enough to permit a 
student to change from one type of 
program to another as late as the junior 
year. All courses will keep the student 
eligible for state college entrance, al- 
though those not enrolling for college 
preparatory work may find it necessary 
to take additional courses to meet the 
requirements of certain private schools. 

Admittedly, where more than one 
type of diploma is made available, 
proper guidance is necessary to help 
the student into the program 
most desirable for him. Toward that 
end, counseling at Indianapolis would 


steer 


begin in the seventh grade so that a 
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course of study is mapped for each 
pupil by the time he enters high school. 

Some of the highlights of the four 
programs of study follow: 


1. Elective courses are cut from the 
present sixteen to no more than seven, and 
as few as two. While a certain number of 
subjects are considered necessary to help 
students determine which fields they might 
like to follow in college or in advanced 
training, the sharply drawn restrictions 
serve to eliminate the “cafeteria type oi 
course selection.” 


2. Subject requirements are tailored to 


fit a particular curriculum. 
algebra 


For example 


and geometry are required of 
while the 


standards by enrolling 


college preparatory students, 


others can meet 
for commercial, applied, or remedial arith 
metic, or general mathematics. Two years 
of foreign language are standard for the 
academic group; all others are exempt. 

3. All students are required to take a 
half-year each of government and econom- 
ics and a full year of physical education, 
health and safety. An extra (fourth) year 
of English is required for all with content 
varying according to the ultimate objective 
Minimum mathematics and history require- 
doubled for all. The 


requirements have already been doubled 


ments are science 


Except for the “general” group, a 
strong C plus average is required for 
graduation indicating that regardless 
of the nature of the program followed, 
each student is expeéted to do his best. 
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Schedule Special Classes 
For Chicago’s Gifted 

Chicago public schools will begin a 
special plan for educating the 100 
brightest students in each high school 
this fall, according to General Super- 
intendent Benjamin C. Willis. 


The twenty-five brightest students in 
each high school class will be singled 
out for the new program. They will 
spend a considerable portion of their 
time in class together but some leeway 
will be allowed for taking elective 
subjects. 


Dr. Willis said that the new plan is 
an indication of the determination that 
the best students should not be lost 
among the average as the high school 
population grows rapidly. Chicago’s 
high school enrollment is increasing 
annually by about 5,000. 


Announce Changes in Merit 
Scholarship Examination Procedures 
National Merit Scholarship 
Foundation, whicli has awarded more 
than 1,000 scholarsuips valued at five 
million dollars in the 1957-58 academic 
year, has announced a rescheduling of 
its examinations from the senior to the 
junior high school year. The character 
of the final three-hour examination has 
been changed from that of an aptitude 
test to an achievement test. 


John M. 


The 


Stalnaker, 
president of the scholarship corpora- 


According to 


tion, the program has been successful 
so far in that about eighty-five per cent 
of the winners have been in the top 
quartile of achievement in their fresh- 
The change in 
examination Dr. 
Stalnaker said, to enable eleventh-grade 


man college classes. 
schedule was made, 


students to plan their senior years 
more effectively and to permit earlier 
appraisal of college and career pos- 
sibilities. 
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Opposition to this change was ex- 
pressed by delegates to the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals convening at Indianapolis in 
February. The shift from the aptitude 
to the achievement type of examination 
was also questioned on the ground that 
both these procedures might contribute 
to fixing the character of the high- 
school studies in the same way that cer- 
tain centrally-administered high school 
examinations for college entrance tend 
to standardize content of the secondary- 
school curriculum. 


Deadline for Chest X-Rays 
Is August 31 

Employees of the Chicago Board of 
Education are reminded that the period 
established by law for submitting evi- 
dence of freedom from communicable 
tuberculosis began on April 1 and ex- 
tends to August 31, 1958. 

Chest x-ray survey cards have al- 
ready been distributed to employees 
through their respective schools. When 
used, these pre-addressed cards should 
be presented to the technician in charge 
of the mobile unit or clinic. 


Suburban mobile units operate in 
Cook County outside of Chicago. These 
units will accept the pre-addressed 
X-ray survey cards issued by the 
Suburban Cook County Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium District, copies of which 
have been sent to the various schools 
in Chicago. 

In event that either of the above- 
mentioned types of survey. cards is lost 
or is not used, employees are advised 
to fill in completely and accurately the 
information requested on the blank 
card tendered by the operator of the 
mobile unit or clinic. This includes the 
employee’s name, title, and school on 
the top line; 228 North LaSalle Street, 
Room 746, on the second line; and 
Chicago 1, Illinois, on the third line. 
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New Ford Fund Group 
Gives Grant for CTC Planning 


The Ford Foundation has appropri- 
ated $4,500,000 to establish the Ed- 


ucational Facilities Laboratories, an 
independent, non-profit organization 


concerned with research and experi- 
mentation leading to improvements in 
the construction of school and college 
buildings. 


The Chicago Board of Education 
has received a grant of $15,000 from 
the EFL to assist in the planning and 
construction of a North Side campus 
for the Chicago Teachers College. 
Funds for the erection of this unit were 
provided in the 1957 fifty million 
dollar bond issue. 

The new agency will also serve as 
an information clearinghouse. Its data 
on school design, building, and equip- 
ment will be available to architects and 
others involved in expansion of educa- 
tional facilities. 

More than half the funds will be 
used for experimentation in the field 
of school construction and equipment 
through grants to educational institu- 
tions. The agency will also support 
several experimental centers which will 
serve as research laboratories. In most 
insances, funds will be used for uni- 
versity and teacher-training institution 
construction planning. 

Chicago’s 
Benjamin C. 


General Superintendent 
Willis is a director of 
the new agency. 


Launch Study to Determine 
Issues in Teaching of English 
Four major associations representing 
teachers of English from the elemen- 
tary through collegiate levels have 
launched a series of three exploratory 
studies to define basic issues in the 
teaching of English in this country. 
Acting under a $25,000 grant from 
the Ford Foundation, 


these groups 
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are the Modern Language Association 
of America, the National Council of 
Teachers of English, the College En- 
glish Association, and the American 
Studies Association. Under the chair- 
manship of Albert H. Marckwardt of 
the Un ersity of Michigan, two con- 
ferences have already been held: one 
in January and the other in April. A 
third meeting is scheduled for mid- 
June. 


Amend Rules Concerning 
Maternity Leaves for Teachers 
Recent action by the Chicago Board 
of Education provides that a woman 
teacher is eligible for reinstatement 
from maternity leave of absence after 
her youngest child has attained the age 
of six months. It is now possible for 
teachers to return to active status after 
a total absence of ten months instead 
of waiting until the child is one year old. 


Lower Requirements 
Fail to Recruit Good Teachers 

A state that “toughens” its standard 
requirements for teachers will have an 
‘asier time recruiting new ones ac- 
cording to T. M. Stinnett, executive 
secretary of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 


Addressing the annual convention of 
the above-mentioned group in Febru- 
ary, Dr. Stinnett pointed out that every 
state which has tried to lower its pro- 
fessional requirements in an effort to 
recruit more teachers has 
things to be true: 


found two 


1. The capable high school senior 
sees he has a job with no prestige or 
protection because anyone can get the 
same job. 

2. The competent professional edu- 
cator leaves because he has no respect 
for the system. 

Dr. Stinnett asserted that in many 
states a person can still qualify for 
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elementary school teaching after only 
two years of college. 


Local Rulings Concerning 
Absences for Educational Reasons 

Two recent pronouncements by the 
Chicago Public Schools affect certain 
groups of teachers engaged in further- 
ing their professional training. 

The first ruling is significant for 
those teachers planning to attend 
university summer sessions. Teachers 
planning to attend summer sessions on 
fellowships or on a tuition basis will 
not receive full or part salary when 
they are absent from Chicago teaching 
duty attending summer classes held 
prior to the official Chicago school 
(June 27 this year). Such 
teachers will be marked as absent on 
personal business. 


closing 


The second interpretation applies to 
the absence of teachers taking compre- 
hensive examinations. Regularly ap- 
pointed teachers who are required to 
be absent from teaching duty because 
they must appear at a university for 
a comprehensive examination leading 
to a degree, will be recommended for 
a special leave of absence with loss of 
substitute salary if appropriate appli- 
cation is made in the regular manner. 


New Tax Ruling on 
Teachers’ Educational Costs 

On April 5 the Treasury Department 
published regulation TD 6291 which 
liberalizes the deductibility of educa- 
tional expenses of teachers from in- 
come subject to federal income taxes. 

In a public letter Robert B. Ander- 
son, Secretary of the Treasury, said 
that the expenses incurred by a teacher 
for education may be deducted even 
though such expenses are incurred vol- 
untarily and even though the courses 
taken carry academic credit or result in 
an increase in salary or promotion, This 
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in effect removes the distinction pre- 
viously drawn between self-employed 
persons and such employees as teachers. 

There is a three-year limit on such 
claims. Therefore on 1954 income, the 
claim for refund should have been 
made by April 15, 1958; on the 1955 
inome, by April 15, 1959; and on 1956 
income, by April 15, 1960. Should one 
be entitled to deduct educational ex- 
penses in more than one year, a separ- 
ate claim must be filed for each year. 

Teachers are advised not to make 
deductions for which they do not have 
acceptable records. 

Following is an excerpt from the 
Federal Register, April 5, 1958, TD 
6291 “Itemized deductions for indi- 
viduals and corporations” : 


1.162-5. 


a. Expenditures made by a taxpayer for 
his education (including research activ- 
ities) are deductible if they are undertaken 
primarily for the purpose of: 


Expenses for Education. 


(1) Maintaining or improving skills re- 
quired by the taxpayer in his employment 
or other trade or business, or 

(2) Meeting the express requirements 
of a taxpayer’s employer, or the require- 
ments of applicable law or regulations, 
imposed as a condition to the retention by 
the taxpayer of his salary, status, or em- 
ployment. 

Whether or not education is of the type 
referred to in subparagraph (1) of this 
paragraph shall be determined upon the 
basis of all the facts of each case. If it is 
customary for other established members 
of the taxpayer’s trade or business to 
undertake such education, the taxpayer will 
ordinarily be considered to have under- 
taken this education for the purpose de- 
scribed in subparagraph (1) of this para- 
graph. Expenditures for education of the 
type described in subparagraph (2) of this 
paragraph are deductible under subpara- 
graph (2) only to the extent that they are 
for the minimum education required by the 
taxpayer’s employer, or by applicable law 
or regulations, as a condition to the re- 
tention of the taxpayer’s salary, status, or 
employment. ....A taxpayer is considered 
to have made expenditures for education 
to meet the express requirements of his 
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employer only if the requirement is im- 
posed primarily for a bona fide business 
purpose of the taxpayer’s employer and 
not primarily for the taxpayer’s benefit. 
siecle « in the case of teachers, a written 
statement from an authorized official or 
school officer to the effect that the edu- 
cation was required as a condition to the 
retention of the taxpayer’s salary, status, 
or employment will be accepted for the 
purpose of meeting the requirements of 
this paragraph. 

b. Expenditures made by a taxpayer for 
his education are not deductible if they are 
for education undertaken primarily for the 
purpose of obtaining a new position or a 
substantial advancement in position, or 
primarily for the purpose of fulfilling the 
general educational aspirations or other 
personal purposes of the taxpayer. The 
fact that the education undertaken meets 
express requirements for the new position 
or substantial advancement in position will 
be an important factor indicating that the 
education is undertaken primarily for the 
purpose of obtaining such position or ad- 
vancement, unless such education is re- 
quired as a condition to the retention by 
the taxpayer of his present employment. 
In any event, if education is required of 
the taxpayer in order to meet the minimum 
requirements for qualification or establish- 
ment in his intended trade or business or 
specialty therein, the expense of such edu- 
cation is personal in nature and therefore 
is not deductible. 

c. In general, a taxpayer’s expenditures 
for travel (including travel while on sab- 
batical leave) as a form of education shall 
be considered as primarily personal in 
nature and therefore not deductible. 


Study Reveals High 
Dropout Rate in Colleges 

According to a recently completed 
study by the U. S. Office of Education, 
about twenty-five per cent of the stu- 
dents who enter college drop out by 
the end of the first year. The numbers 
are about equal to the combined total 
of those who drop out during the fol- 
lowing three years. 

The report states that more than 
one-fifth of those who dropped out of 
college permanently were in the top 
twenty per cent of their high school 
graduating class. Reasons for discon- 
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tinuing college most often mentioned 
by men were military service and lack 
of interest; marriage and taking a 
full-time job were the reasons cited 
most frequently by women. Both sexes 
listed financial difficulties as the third 
most important reason. 

The study also indicated that a more 
efficient administration of scholarship 
funds might stop the flow of drop- 
outs from college. Students questioned 
were “almost unanimous” in feeling 
that they had received inadequate 
guidance in their personal problems. 

Commenting on the statistics in the 
study, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Lawrence Derthick observed that 
they reveal a distressing waste of talent 
in a population group our country will 
look to for leadership in the next 
twenty to twenty-five years. 


Foundation to Aid 
Math, Science Teachers 

Shell Companies Foundation will be- 
gin a program in 1958 leading to 100 
full college scholarships a year for 
young people planning careers as 
high-school science and mathematics 
teachers. 

For 1958 the foundation will provide 
twenty-five four-year college scholar- 
ships to high school seniors. It will 
add twenty-five scholarships each year 
through 1961. The National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation will admin- 
ister the college aptitude tests and 
match the Shell funds. 

In addition, the foundation will in- 
troduce a program of Shell “Assists” 
which will consist of $1,500 grants to 
each of 50 colleges and universities 


not now receiving Shell Foundation 
research grant support. This money 


will be used by the schools to further 
the professional development of college 
teachers. Illinois schools named for 
these grants are Bradley University 
and Illinois Institute of Technology. 
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Periodicals 


“A Practical Compromise on Merit 
Rating: Academic Ranks for Teachers.” 
By Calvin Grieder. Education, March, 
1958. 

How to relate salary differentials to 
the quality of teaching is one of the 
most controversial issues in teacher 
personnel administration. The most 
practical salary schedules place a pre- 
mium on years of teaching experience 
rather than on professional preparation 
and teaching competence. 

What the writer proposes is a merit 
classification based on the academic 
ranks found in colleges and universities. 
Although admittedly such a system is 
not free of injustices, it is believed to 
be superior to the variety of merit 
rating plans which rely largely on sub- 
jective judgments. Four ranks are 
A be- 


ginning teacher would be designated 


suggested for school teachers. 
as a “probationer.” At the completion 
of the probationary period, the teacher 
would attain the rank ot “instructor.” 
Another promotion, four to eight years 
later, would advance the teacher to 
the rank of 
highest rank of “professional teacher” 
would be reserved for 


“senior instructor.” The 


outstanding 
teachers. Criteria and procedures for 
the ranking system would be formu- 
lated by the three groups primarily 
concerned : teachers, administrators, 
and school boards. 
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Promotions would be based on the 
judgment of principals, superintend- 
ents, and selected colleagues. A com- 
mittee of the highest ranking group of 
teachers could also assist in making 
recommendations for promotion. 


“Peg-board Displays.” By D. J. D. Gil- 
bert. Schoolmaster and Woman Teacher's 
Chronicle, February 28, 1958. 

Teachers in English schools have 
made novel uses of the inexpensive 
perforated hardboard as a visual aid. 
By using various types of attachments 
made from fairly thick gauge wire, the 
peg-board has served as a background 
to a library corner, to display a Geog- 
raphy or History project, or for a 
plant corner in Nature Study. 

The peg-board is utilized to great 
advantage in geography lessons. Here 
it becomes a visualized map. An outline 
map pointed on the perforated board 
can be adapted to different geographic 
representations. Sc-ap ends of ply or 
hardboard, or even thick cardboard 
may be cut to various shapes to rep- 
resent coal fields, hills, etc. and fixed 
to the perforated board. As the geog- 
raphy lesson develops, the pieces may 
be removed in a matter of seconds and 
the map rebuilt for some other aspect 
of study. This quality of flexibility 
has made the peg-board a promising 
instructional aid. 
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“High-School Science Backgrounds of 
College Freshmen.” By Clem W. Thomp- 
son. School Science and Mathematics, 
April, 1958. 

Colleges preparing teachers for the 
elementary and secondary schools have 
had to cope with the problem of in- 
adequate high-school backgrounds in 
the sciences. Serious gaps in science 
backgrounds of high school students 
were reported in a three-year study 
(1954-56) of entering freshmen classes 
in the School of Education at Boston 
University. About 80 per cent of the 
475 freshmen were graduates of high 
schools within a radius of fifty miles 
of Boston. 


The study revealed that biology was 
taken by more students than any other 
high school science course. Seventy- 
nine per cent of the entering freshmen 
had taken biology. One-third or more 
of the students had no previous high 
school course in general science, phys- 
ics, or chemistry. In physics and 
chemistry eight out of ten students 
have had laboratory experience; in 
biology two-thirds of the students and 
in general science approximately one- 
third. For nearly one-third of the 
students the initial science course was 
taken in college. The study of the 
three different entering classes did not 
reveal any general trend of an increas- 
ing number of students enrolled in 
science courses. 


“Automation and Business Education.” 
By Jordan Hale. High Points, April, 1958. 
‘Will the electronic clerk ultimately 
displace office personnel? According to 
the article even an optimistic answer 
suggests a sharp cut in clerical em- 
ployment. Most of the unspecialized 
workers engaged in routine, repetitive 
tasks face the eventual threat of dis- 
placement by automation. This rep- 
resents nearly half of the clerical force 
in the country. The workers needed to 
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operate the automated office machines 
will come from a relatively select group 
and not from the large number of 
clerical workers who lack the intel- 
lectual ability or the basic skills neces- 
sary to operate new machines. 

What is the school’s role? The im- 
mediate role of the school is to make 
students aware of the new concept of 
clerical automation. The author goes 
on to say that he doubts that schools 
will be able to provide the technical 
training necessary to prepare students 
to operate automated office equipment. 
Only the largest school systems can 
even consider the purchase of costly 
equipment. 

It is also pointed out that the ex- 
tension of automation may revive the 
bitter controversy concerning the place 
of vocational education in the high 
school. In fact, the possibility is ex- 
pressed that a liberal education with 
emphasis on the fundamental skills 
may be the best preparation for stu- 
dents planning to enter the automated 
offices of tomorrow. These impending 
technological changes call for a close 
study of the high school curriculum 
in business education. 


“What's Wrong With Mathematics.” 
By Cecil B. Read. School Science and 
Mathematics, March, 1958. 

Most teachers would agree that the 
traditional offerings in 
need to be revised. 


mathematics 
This article lists 
some sixty criticisms of mathematics 
selected from professional journals 
published by mathematics and scientific 
groups from 1917 to 1932. Mathemat- 
ical reforms suggested in these state- 
ments have been revived again in the 
last two or three years. What is dis- 
couraging to the writer about this 
extended repetition over the years is 
the lack of definite progress toward 
revision and improvements in mathe- 
matics. 
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“The Real Trouble With U. S. Educa- 
tion.” Special Report. 
April 19, 1958. 

Business W eek’s first of two reports 
on education is an excellent analysis of 
school problems in the United States. 
Unlike the sensationalized accounts of 
educational 


Business Week, 


featured in some 
popular magazines, the special report 
presents a fair, comprehensive appraisal 
of the urgent problems facing Ameri- 
can education. In this report the major 
emphasis is centered in the high school 
which, since 1920, has attempted to 
provide a curriculum for a wide range 
of abilities and interests. 


failures 


In terms of number of children in 
school, literacy rates in the population, 
average educational level, college de- 
gree, number of schools per capita, the 
inventory shows that the Americans 
have nothing to worry about. But the 
inventory of U.S. education also shows 
three serious liabilities: (1) a shaky 
financial base, (2) low pay and cor- 
respondingly low standards for teach- 
and (3) a confusion in 
philosophy. This last liability as treated 
in the report refers to the paradox of 
dealing with the whole range of stu- 
dent 


ers, basic 


abilities in a classless, coeduca- 
tional, non-partisan, and secular school 
system. One fact made clear in the 
report is that the United States cannot 
hope to solve its problems by imitating 
European school systems. 

The 


educational problems include: (1) re- 


package answers to current 
organization and broadening of finan- 
cial base, (2) upgrading of faculties, 
including higher pay and higher social 
status, (3) special courses and special 
guidance for talented students, (4) a 
complete revision of the curriculum and 
grade placement of subject matter, and 
(5) the development and expansion of 
new types of educational institutions — 
community college and technical school. 
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“Mass Production and Individual Initi- 
ative.” By Charles W. Cole. School and 
Society, April 12, 1958. 

President Cole of Amherst College 
evaluates two significant trends in edu- 
cational methods and procedures. The 
first, which he views as an undesirable 
trend, is the attempt to introduce mass 
production techniques in the classroom. 
He states that the tremendous increase 
in students and the shortage of teachers 
has led to widespread experimentation 
with “gadgets and devices,” especially 
television. Although President Cole is 
concerned with higher education, mech- 
anized instruction is moving down into 


the lower levels of the educational 
system. 
The new devices are condemned 


because they will emphasize the use of 
the lecture, which has been “somewhat 
obsolescent since the invention of print- 
ing.” Television, film, and tape will 
be used to capitalize on this cheapest 
method of instruction. According to 
President Cole, students are going to 
be lectured at “to the point of weari- 
ness, and even stultification — talked 
to intellectual death —in the coming 
years.” His answer to mass instruction 
enthusiasts who claim that it is better 
to have a master teacher with two 
hundred students than a dull or in- 
competent one with twenty is that it 
is much better to have a master teacher 
with twenty students and the give and 
take possible in a small class. 

The shortage of teachers will lead 
also to a second, favorable development 
in which more reliance will be placed 
on students’ initiative and independ- 
With 
too few teachers, President Cole be- 
that 
found in 


ence .in their academic work. 


lieves instructional procedures 


honors, courses, seminars, 
and reading courses will have to be 
instructional 


reduce 


‘These 
will 


expanded. pro- 


cedures the intellectual 
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hand-feeding of students in the coming 
decades. 


“The School Progress and Adjustment 
of Underage and Overage Students.” By 
Clyde J. Baer. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, February, 1958. 

The author investigated the question 
of whether or not an underage pupil 
experiences the same problems and 
achieves the same level of development 
as he would have if he had waited a 
year to enter school. Seventy-three 
pupils with birthdates in November 
and December were matched with 
seventy-three pupils with birthdates in 
January and February who were in the 
same school grade and who had entered 
kindergarten in September of the same 
year. 

During their eleventh year in school, 
cumulative records provided compari- 
sons in marks in elementary and high 
school subjects, achievement test scores, 
teacher rating on personal traits, and 
number of absences. The groups were 
compared also on the bases of physical 
size at the time of the study, grade 
level attained, and the number of per- 
sonal problems. The two groups were 
not significantly different in intelligence 
(average IO of each group about 111). 
found that better school 
progress was registered by the overage 
pupils from the kindergarten through 
the tenth grade. The overage pupils 
made significantly higher marks in 
subjects and higher scores on achieve- 
ment tests in reading, arithmetic, and 
studies. 


It was 


social They were rated sig- 
nificantly higher on personal traits by 
their teachers and were significantly 
more successful in maintaining prog- 
ress from grade to grade. 
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It was noted, however, that the evi- 
dence in favor of the overage pupils 
did not preclude underage school entry 
since the latter group made average 
school progress, average marks, aver- 
age scores on achievement tests, and 
received average ratings by their teach- 
ers on personal traits. 


“Listening.” By Richard S. Hampleman. 
Educational Screen and Audio-Visual 
Guide, April, 1958. 

This is an abbreviated report of a 
doctoral investigation to discover the 
focal point to attack in helping pupils 
to listen better. The writer compared 
listening comprehension ability with 
reading comprehension ability of some 
500 fourth and sixth grade pupils as 
this relationship was affected by dif- 
ferences in mental age, grade level, 
difficulty of material, length of passage, 
and sex. 

Among the findings reported, two 
were statistically significant: 1. Listen- 
ing comprehension was superior to 
reading comprehension for fourth 
grade pupils and sixth grade pupils, 


boys and girls. 2. 


Sixth grade pupils 
were superior to fourth grade pupils in 
both listening and reading compre- 
hension. 

Further research was suggested to 
determine conclusively the effect of the 
length of the passage upon compre- 
hension and the sex differences in the 
comprehension of difficult material. It 
was recommended that more attention 
should be given to oral presentation 
of subject matter materials in the 
elementary grades, especially children 
with lower mental ages. 
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Films 
Careers m the Building Trades (Basic 
Skills). 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 11 minutes. 
Black and white, $55; color, $100. Edu- 
cational Collaborator: Frank S. Endicott. 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 


Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


This vocational guidance film is designed 
to show the junior high school or the senior 
high school student some of the basic skills 
needed and used in a career in the building 
trades. It indicates some of the requirements 
for entrance into a number of these careers 
along with some of the advantages and some 
of the type of work. 
It should help the student to decide if any 
of these areas might be of particular voca- 
tional interest to him. 


disadvantages of this 


It tries to point out to the viewer the 
desirability of determining the extent of his 
interests, capabilities and potentialities in 
terms of the requirements for successful 
participation in any of the various careers 
in the building trades area. 


Not film from the 
viewpoint of suggesting some practical meth- 
ods of making an intelligent vocational choice 
but it also emphasizes that in addition to 
skill with the hands and the ability to read 
blueprints there is a real need for a reason- 


only is this a good 


able degree of competence in reading com- 
prehension as well as a good foundation in 
some of the basic subjects such as English 
and mathematics. Lewis L. Horton 


The Romantic Period. 
Black 


English Literature: 
11 minutes. 
and white, $68.75; color, $125. Educational 
Collaborator: Bennett Weaver. Available 
through Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 


1% reels. 16 mm sound. 
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Pe 





In 1828 a fictional news reporter, Mr. Sims, 
calls on a fictional literary critic, Mr. Dawes, 
to get the low-down on the “romantic” 
writers of the day; and the glib and willing 
Mr. Dawes gives the anachronistic and really 
superflous Mr. Sims a free lecture on the 
meaning of 
mention 


romanticism, being careful to 
Burns, Blake, Wordsworth, Coler- 
idge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. 

The film is of doubtful value. It gives the 
false impression that in 1828 there was a 
well recognized group of writers known as 
“the romantics.” It gives the equally er- 
roneous that mysticism is much a 
concern with the far-away and long-ago and 
the fastastic. It perpetuates the common 
misapprehension that Scott drew most of his 
1iourishment from the Middle Ages. Too 
much of the film is wasted on the lay figures 
Sims and Dawes, gentlemen who should be 
heard and not On the other hand, it 
passes up innumerable opportunities to il- 
luminate its subject graphically. 


notion 


seen. 


The film appears to be aimed at the level 
of the high-school or junior college student. 
Horace Williston 


1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
and white, $50; 


Animals in Autumn. 
11 minutes. Black 
$100. Educational Collaborator: Richard 
R. Smith. Available through Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, III. 


color, 


This film reveals to the viewer the varied 
activities of animals during the autumnal 
months. Both vertebrate and invertebrate 
animals are used for study. Migration and 
hibernation of various animals are discussed 
adequately. 
fur bearing 


The color adaptation of certain 
animals is shown very well. 


A considerable amount of teleology is 


interwoven, but this, doubtless, has consider- 
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able appeal to students in the lower grades. 
It is the lack of a scientific interpretation of 
animal behavior which presents this otherwise 
excellent film from attaining the college level 
of instruction. 

The action photography and color are 
magnificently handled. It is undoubtedly a 
valuable teaching film at the upper elemen- 
tary and high school level. 


Francesco B. Trama 


Malaya, Land of Tin and Rubber. 1 reel. 
16 mm sound. 14 minutes. Black and white, 
$62.50 ; color, $125. Educational Collaborator : 
Clarence W. Sorenson. Available through 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, III. 

This film is designed for social studies and 
geography classes from the middle grades 
through senior high school. It portrays the 
tropical rain forest as well as the activities 
on a rubber plantation and in the tin mines. 
The photography and color are excellent. 
The film ends with a discussion of the city 
of Singapore and a summary of the problems 
which face the newly independent Malayan 
Federation. Well done and highly recom- 
mended C. Wallace Dierickx 


Mark Twain: Background for his Work. 
1% reels. 16 mm sound. Black and white, 
$68.75 ; color, $125. Educational Collaborator : 
Walter Blair. Available through Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, Il. 

The object of Mark Twain: Background 
for his Work is to make vivid the America 
of Mark Twain’s day through a synopsis of 
It does this by a series of authentic 
shots of Hannibal 
and steambots on the Mississippi, an enact- 


his life. 
— but quite meaningless - 


ment of the white washing scene from Tom 
Sawyer, other The 
photography is pretty, but even a seventh 


and routine matters. 
grade class would be familiar through pro- 
television with the 
provided, and it is doubtful 
if the mere report that “The Jumping Frog” 


fessional movies and 


“background” 


was reprinted in newspapers throughout the 
country would stimulate any student to read 
it. The film fails, as many such endeavors 
must, because in insisting upon the pictur- 
esque details of the author’s life, it ignores 
the vital and real, which, in the final analysis 
must constitute whatever appeal he will have 
for even the uninformed viewer. 


John S. Carter 
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Big Animals of Africa. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 11 minutes. Black and white, $50; 
color, $100. Educational Collaborator: James 
P. Chapin. Available through Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. 

The film shows many of the larger animals 
of Africa in their native environment. It 
illustrates how the grass-eaters obtain their 
food and in turn how they become the prey 
of the meat-eating animals. Some of the 
shots are truly spectacular especially those 
showing how the giraffe’s long tongue en- 
ables it to pick off the tiny leaves of the 
acacia tree. Highly recommended for the 
middle grades and high school. * 


C. Wallace Dierickx 


English Literature: Chaucer and the Me- 
dieval Period. 1% reels. 16 mm sound. 12 
minutes. Black and white, $68.75; 
$125. Educational Collaborator: Bartlett J. 
Whiting. Available through Coronet Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, IIL. 

This pedestrian film refers briefly to sev- 
eral literary works of Medieval England and 
pays some attention, necessarily superficial, 
to the social and historical background. By 
means of dramatizations and still 
pages from old books, five works are noted 
Robin Hood, Piers Plowman, Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight, LeMorte D Arthur, 
and The Canterbury Tales. The good in- 
tentions of the production are not all well 
realized, and the film as a 


color, 


shots of 


whole is dis- 


appointing. Carl Lefevre 
Outdoor Education in Cook County. 1 reel. 

16 mm sound. 30 minutes. Color. Available 

from Forest Preserve District of Cook 


County, 536 N. Harlem Ave., River Forest, 
Ill., on a loan basis, with a suggestion that 
reservations be made early. 


This film covers a unique approach to out- 
door education being conducted by the Forest 
Preserve District of Cook County. It is 
filmed in part at Camp Sagawau, a Forest 
Preserve camp set aside for educational pur- 
poses only. It is as this camp that teachers 
from Chicago and Cook County’s public and 
parochial participate in three-day 
workshops in the fields of outdoor education 
and natural history. Studies in geology, 
botany, zoology, and acquatic biology are 
included in the narrative account. , The tech- 
niques of classroom applications are also 
included. The filming was done in the 10,000- 
acre nature laboratory in south Cook County 
known as the Palos, Forest Preserves. 


schools 
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Part of the film is devoted to the Little 
Red Schoolhouse Nature Center, a center for 
nature education constructed by the Forest 
Preserve District and extensively used by 
school children during the week and by the 
public on weekends. Emphasis throughout is 
placed on the tie-in between learning and the 
enthusiasm and interest generated by direct 
contact with the out-of-doors. 

The excellent for meetings of 
teachers, supervisors, PTA groups, and adult 
education classes. Roland F. Eisenbeis 


film is 


The Atom and Biological Science. 
16 mm sound. 
$50. 


1 reel. 
Black and white, 
Collaborator, Warren P. 
Available through Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Il. 


12 minutes. 
Educational 
Everote. 


This film describes the method of prepar- 
ing radioactive isotopes, their use, protection 
against them and the disposing of them. The 
major part of the film deals with the use of 
radiation, (1) on plants, (a) to note the 
effect on growth, (b) in the study of photo- 
synthesis and (c) in genetics or a preview 
of the future, and (2) on animals, (a) to 
study intermediary metabolism and (b) pos- 
sible curative effects in human and experi- 
mental 


cancer. This tremendous subject is 


covered in 12 minutes which means super- 
ficiality and confusion. This film may im- 
press the high school student of a group 


of laymen embarked on a patriotic project, 
by the size of the equipment. However, the 


film has little teaching value even to the 
high school student or at the lay level except 
as an interest stimulator in an Atomic Age. 


Esther DaCosta 


Filmstrips 

Struggle for Asia. 57 frames. Black and 
white, $2.50. The New York Times, New 
York 36, N. 3 

The United States of America, the 
U.S.S.R., and India are portrayed as lead 
ers in the power blocs to win men’s minds in 
Asia in the period between 1945 and 1957. 
The efforts to build a strong Asia which is 
free are shown in the impact of the demo- 
cratic tradition of the West, in co-operation 
to halt communist expansion through partici- 
pation in international defense organizations, 
such as Seato (Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization), in social and economic progress 
to control and cure disease and to :nprove 


living standards through assistance from 
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WHO (the World Health Organization) 
and the freedom-loving nations, such as the 
United States. 

In producing these filmstrips, the editorial 
resources and picture files of the New York 
Times are utilized. Photography and lighting 
are excellent. A discussion manual, which 
accompanies this filmstrip, is valuable as a 
teaching aid, for it gives a more elaborate 
news account, as well as suggested activities. 
Highly recommended for high school and 
college courses in the social sciences. 


Henrietta H. Fernitz 


Starting With the Globe. 74 frames. Color. 
A Gilbert Altchul Production. Denoyer- 
Geppert Company, 5235-39 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


An exceptionally fine filmstrip for the 
teaching of methods classes in the Social 
Studies, especially in the field of beginning 
geography. The strip begins by posing a 
series of problems common to all teachers 
who are intreducing the use of a globe to 
the lower grades. 


in this 


The particular tool used 
is the slated globe or 
Project-Problem Globe. A few of the basic 
concepts of geography which are introduced 
by using the slated globe are: large divisions 
of the earth’s surface, rotation of the earth, 
day and night, latitude and longitude, revo- 


illustration 


lution, and the seasons of the year. In addition, 
the incorporation of correct terminology as 
well as the projection of globe study into 
other disciplines such as history, science, and 
current events is stressed. 

This 
many needs for methods filmstrips for teach- 
ers in the field of geography. A definite need 
still exists for good visual aids in methods 
of teaching map essentials and map interpre- 


filmstrip satisfies only one of the 


tation, place location, climate, landforms, the 
earth’s waters, vegetation, soils, minerals, and 
the major economies. Thus far, the bulk of 
the emphasis in geographic filmstrips has 
been placed upon regions and regianal con- 
Little effort has been 
understanding of the 
physical environment of which the region 


cepts of geography. 
directed toward an 
is a part. It is still necessary for the student 
as well as the teacher to have an excellent 
knowledge of the physical background of the 
region before he can begin to interpret the 
cultural developments of man. 


Vernon W. Brockmann 
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Important New Books 





@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Patterns in Secondary School Curriculum. 
By Tom C. Venable. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd , New York 16, N. Y., 1958. 

3. 


Pp. 236. $ 


St. 
0. 
The most impartial appraisal of this book 
is made only on the terms of the author who 
indicates that it is to be regarded as a guide, 
an outline, or a syllabus for the student of 
curriculum. Within these limitations it can 
be accorded a modest measure of success. 
The reader is introduced briefly to many 
phases of curriculum study but to none of 
them with any intensity or depth. The text 
is simply an uncritical expansion of the out- 
line which is the table of contents. In order 
to maintain an objective point of view, the 
author has sacrificed much of the unity of 
purpose and pattern from which an inex- 
perienced reader might have gained much. 
There is little here for the more informed 
student. Stylistically, the book leaves much 
to be desired, showing as it does evidence 
of hasty writing and careless proofreading. 
Benedict Amar 


Principles of Teaching. By Earl A. John- 
son and R. Eldon Michael. Allyn and Bacon, 
41 Mount Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass., 1958. 
Pp. 502. $5.50. 

In five hundred pages the authors have 
presented principles of teaching and much 
more. They offer myriad directives telling 
the student what to do in every situation 
involving persons, places, or things which 
the teacher might possibly encounter in or 
out of the classroom. Even the young lady 
who plans to teach first and marry later is 
told how to double her husband’s love by 
the prudent purchase of certain household 
appliances which, “If you don’t marry you 
will need . . . anyway.” 


Russell A. Griffin 
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Working with Student Teachers. By 
Florence B. Stratemeyer and Margaret 
Lindsey. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 525 W. 120 
St. New York 27, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 502. 
$4.75. 

This book is an excellent reference source 
for various types of school personnel work- 
ing in student teaching programs. Roles of 
staffs of cooperating schools and teacher 
education institutions as well as those of 
student teachers themselves are clearly de- 
fined; needs of beginning teachers are iden- 
tified; and practical, workable suggestions 
are made for guiding effectively the initial 
teaching experiences of potential teachers. 
It can be recommended as preparatory read- 
ing for cooperating teachers new to student 
teaching programs and as refresher material 
for those experienced in the field. It could 
serve as background for meetings geared to 
clarifying responsibilities of the various per- 
sons who guide beginning teachers. A wel- 
come addition to libraries in schools where 
student teachers are assigned. 


Marie Tierney 


Studying the Individual Pupil. By Verna 
White. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 238. $4.00. 

This book emphasizes the necessity for 
studying children as individuals in order to 
meet their needs in the classroom. The 
teacher willing to assume this task will find 
that the volume offers a variety of techniques 
by which to secure data on individuals and 
clear means of summarizing and interpreting 
such data. The author, a teacher of wide 
experience, admits that limitations of time 
and the degree of psychological training of 
a student or assigned teacher in approaching 
this problem may offer difficulty, but states 
her case in a nontechnical and convincing 
style. Wesley F. Amar 
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Education for the Gifted. The Fifty- 
seventh Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Edited by 
Nelson B. Henry. The National Society 


for the Study of Education, 5835 Kimbark 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill., 1958. Pp. 413. Cloth 
$4.00. Paper $3.25. 

The current yearbook, the Society’s third 
in this field, deals with social factors, the 
gifted person, and his education. A valuable 
source for both classroom teachers and 
administrators. John M. Beck 


Deafness, Mutism and Mental Deficiency 
in Children. By Louis Minski. Philosophical 
Library. 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, 
N. Ys, Bear. 2 Oe, eae 

Importance is always relative. This is not 
a good book because of its many weaknesses, 
and yet it is an important one because of the 
area with which it deals. Concentrating 
mainly on the child with auditory problems, 
it points. out what can happen to him and 
what can be done to help him by describing 
a research installation in England. All 
aspects of this problem are touched upon to 
some extent, but many could use more ex- 


tensive treatment. It is a book that could 
be read profitably by those who are in- 
terested in this field but who have little 
background. Its value would be increased 
if footnotes and a bibliography had been 
included. Frederick D. Breslin 
Visual Perceptual Abilities and Early 
Reading Progress. By Jean Turner Goins. 


Supplementary Education Monographs, No. 
87. The University of Chicago Press, 5750 
S. Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill, 1958. Pp. 109. 
$2.00. 


For the Kindergarten 


The True Book Series. The True Book 
of Deserts. By Elsa Posell. Illustrated by 
Carol Rogers. The True Book of Oceans. 


By Katherine Carter. Illustrated by Mary 
Gehr. Childrens Press, 310 S. Racine Ave., 
Chicago 7, Ill., 1958. Pp. 47 each. $2.00 each. 

In The True Book of Deserts many 
facts about hot and cold deserts, their 
plants, animals, and people, are simply and 
clearly stated for children of the primary 
level. The print is large and the illustra- 
tions, both black and white and colored, 
are clearly and accurately drawn. 

The True Book of the Ocean presents 
facts about the floor and surface of the 
ocean, its shore, tides, currents, plants and 
animals, and the way the ocean helps 
us. The illustrations, including maps, are 
beautiful, but pictorial rather than accu- 
rate. Although ninety-eight per cent of 
the text is in words from The Combined 
Word List for Primary Reading, it could 
be interesting, to the slow reader of the 
middle grades. A worthwhile book for 
any child. Dorothy F. Zollicoffer 
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An experimental group of first grade 
children were given training in the rapid 
recognition of certain visual forms through 
flash or tachistoscopic exposures. These chil- 
dren performed no better than the control 
group on tests involving meaningful reading 
materials. This careful study serves to de- 
flate “the enthusiastic claims for tachisto- 
scopic training made by previous investiga- 
tors.” On the positive side this research has 
identified some visual-perceptual factors that 
seem to be closely related to success or fail- 
ure in learning to read. More experimentation 
is needed to determine their significance. 

David Kopel 


Conservation Experiences for Children. By 
Effie G. Bathurst and Wilhelmina Hill. U. S. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1958. 
Pp. 192. $.75. 

Helpful suggestions for effective classroom 
and individual activities are compiled in this 
report by the authors who visited teachers 
in action in schools in twenty-eight states. 
The descriptions of actual situations in typi- 


cal areas encourage the teacher in her 
development of conservation attitudes and 
understandings. Equally valuable for city 


and rural teachers, this volume provides a 
wealth of interesting procedures for learning 
about the resources of the environment, 
makes recommendations for teacher prepara- 
tion, describes cooperative programs, and 
gives sources of additional information. At- 
tention is directed to mineral resources as 
well as to conservation of water, forest, and 
other natural areas. 


Muriel Beuschlein 


and Primary Grades 


James and the Rain. Written and illus- 
trated by Karla Kuskin. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 
Unp. $2.25. 

“What do you do in the i 
asks the animals he meets during his ex- 
cursion one dark, wet day. This thoroughly 
enjoyable story in poem form combines light- 
hearted phrases with child-like illustrations. 
A delightful counting book for children of 
nursery school and kindergarten age. 


rain?” James 


3arbara Mueller 


Lucy and Loki. By Henrietta Buckmaster. 
Illustrated by Barbara Cooney. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 29. $2.50. 

This is the story of a friendship between 
a cat and a dog. The beginning and develop- 
ment of the friendship, the adjustment to 
and acceptance of physical differences are 
described in a setting of ordinary daily 
events. Appealing illustrations. 

Elizabeth P. Davey 
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I Want To Be Series. By Carla Greene. 
I Want to be a Postman. Illustrated by 
Katherine Evans. J Want to be a Telephone 
Operator. Illustrated by Mary Gehr. J Want 
to be a Road-Builder. Illustrated by Irma 
and George Wilde. 1 Want to be a Store- 
keeper. Illustrated by Frances Eckart. Chil- 
drens Press, 310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 7, 
Ill., 1958. Unp. $2.00 each. 

Although first graders will have no diffi- 
culty reading these four books, the factual 
material is so elementary that it will be in- 
teresting and useful only to children with 
extremely limited backgrounds. Even begin- 
ners should receive more from books than 
the mere satisfaction of being able to read 
them which is all these books offer. Fur- 
thermore the style is dull, the plots seem 
contrived, and the illustrations are uninspired. 

Elizabeth P. Davey 


Mr. Pingle and Mr. Buttonhouse. By 
Ellen MacGregor. Illustrated by Paul Gal- 
done. McGraw-Hill Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., 1957. Unp. $2.50. 

This is a sprightly tale of two friends who 
decide to visit one another at the same time. 
A perfect joining of story and pictures helps 
to keep the humor sustained throughout the 
adventure. Recommended for children in the 
primary grades. Barbara Mueller 


Andy Wouldn't Talk. By 
Illustrated by Meg 
Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 48. $2.50. 

Shy Andy Applegate loves to talk only 
to his mother and Gertrude, his dog. He 
adventures beyond the realm of familiar 
places, gets lost along with his dog, and 
eventually finds himself in the hospital be- 
cause he is too shy to tell anyone his name 
and address. Gertrude finally urges Andy 
to speak up. This simple story might help 
a shy child gain courage to socialize with 
others. Easy vocabulary. Generous, appealing 
illustrations. Marie Z.* Cole 


Jane Thayer. 
Wohlberg. William 


Up and over the Hill. By Norma Simon. 
Illustrated by Garry MacKenzie. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 
5, Pa., 1957. Unp. 

This is a simple story of a little boy’s 
walk one morning and the interesting things 
he sees as he wanders up the hill. Unfor- 
tunately the tale suffers from confusing illus 
trations, abrupt phrasing of the narrative, 
and awkward rhyming which fail to sustain 
the interest of children in the primary grades 
for which the story was designed. 


$2.25. 


Barbara Mueller 


For the Middle Grades 


Engineers Did It. By Duane Bradley. 
Illustrated by Anne Marie James. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., E. Washington Sq., Philadephia 
5, Pa., 1958. Pp. 121. $2.95. 

The amazing feats which engineers ac- 
complished through the centuries, from the 
building of the Cheops Pyramid and the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon to the Atlantic 
Cable and the Brooklyn Bridge, are told in 
simple, dramatic language. The author pre- 
sents to young readers serious, straight- 
forward descriptions and explanations. The 
illustrations are pertinent and the print is 
large. Excellent for the school library. 

Alice S. Gordon 

Snow Tracks. Written and illustrated by 
Jean George. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 61. $2.50. 

Beautifully and accurately drawn pictures 
of woods animals and their snow tracks ac- 
company a well-written text. Suspense and 
humor are found in the story of each animal 
who follows the trail of Chief Half-an-Ear, 
a trapped mouse. Although written for 
younger children, this material should be 
interesting to older pupils also. 


Dorothy F. Zollicoffer 


Me and Frumpet. Written and illustrated 
by Evans G. Valens. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
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300 Fourth Ave., New 
Pp. 127. $2.75. 

Subtitled “An 
science,” this 


York 10, N. Y., 1958. 


with size and 
book relates Ted’s adven 
tures with his model railroad and his run- 
ning argument with his father regarding 
objects made according to scale. With the 
aid of Frumpet, a pipe cleaner man which 
the boy is determined to keep, Ted eventually 
convinces his father of the many errors made 
in constructing the miniature town of Old 
Wilting. The grammar often much 
to be desired, Ted is often impudent, the 
photography is amateurish, and the science 
is frequently confusing. 


Emilie U. 


adventure 


leaves 


Lepthien 


Andrew Jackson: Fighting Frontiersman 
By Frances Fitzpatrick Wright. Illustrated 
by Raymond Abel. Abingdon Press, 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn., 1958. Pp. 128. 
$1.75. 

Old*Hickory’s terms as president are tele- 
scoped as this book concentrates on the 
title portion of Jackson’s life. Fourth and 
fifth grade boys and girls will thrill to the 
simple, but dramatic presentation of frontier 
exploits of a brave and courageous American 
leader. Jackson stands out 
impetuous but sincere 
and right. 


sub- 


clearly as an 
fighter for freedom 
Robert Levin 
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The Ship That Flew. By Hilda Lewis. 
Illustrated by Nora Lavrin. Criterion Books, 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 246. $3.50. 

Is time like a curtain between Then and 
Now? So it would seem in this tale of 
magic. Using a toy ship that flies, four 
English children are transported back in time 
and visit Valahalla, the tombs of Pharaoh, 
and Sherwood Forest; they meet heroes and 
gods of ancient times. Each chapter has an 
exciting adventure. There is originality in 
the writing and the magic is plausible. 
Middle grade children studying mythology 


and medieval life will have the past come 
alive for them and find much authentic 
information. Mary T. Prendergast 


Christopher Goes to the Castle. Written 
and illustrated by Janice Holland. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
Ad, Ns ¥. S997.. Ppa de. 

A charming story of the days of knight- 
hood through the eyes of a young page boy, 
although there is not sufficient material to 
supply a thorough picture of the subject. 
Excellent illustrations. 


$2.75. 


Marie Z. Cole 


So Hi and the White Horse. By Cynon 
Beaton-Jones. Illustrated by John Ward. 
Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave. New 
York 17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 120. $3.00. 

Boys and girls will enjoy this new adven- 
ture of So Hi and his faithful companions. 
Their quest for the stolen White Horse of 
Fu leads them from one mirthful situation 
to another. Fourth and fifth graders will 
delight in hearing this read aloud. 

Mary M. Malone 


Cabin Boy and Extra Ballast. 
Leonard Reynolds. Illustrations by Charles 
Geer. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 250. 


$2.95. 


3y Barbara 


A slow-moving family story of the build- 
ing and sailing of the Daruma from Japan 
to Hawaii by the Andrews family and their 
Japanese crew. Steve Andrews as cabin boy 
learns much of boats, the sea, human rela- 
tions, and Japanese loyalty. There is a 
typhoon, a volcanic eruption, and an antici- 
pated tidal wave to give excitement to the 
story. Black and white illustrations are 
excellent. For ages nine to twelve. 

Alice S. Gordon 


For the Upper Grades 


More Panoramas and Think and Do Book. 
By William S. Gray et al. Illustrated by 
Rainey Bennett. Scott, Foresman and Co., 
433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill, 1957. Pp. 
256. $2.16 and $.60 respectively. 

Selected as one of the approved basic 
readers for 8A classes of the Chicago Public 
Schools, this attractively illustrated anthology 
of prose and poetry contains choice selections 
from both classical and contemporary authors 
from which boys and girls will derive much 
enjoyment and stimulation to further explor- 
ation of good literature. Stories and poems 
are grouped into units which develop broad 
themes of understanding and appreciation. 
The teacher’s guide contains excellent lesson 
plans and bibliographies which provide for 
the needs of the slow, the average, and the 
gifted. Interesting stories and articles are 
related in subject to selections in More 
Panoramas. These exercises help the pupil 
to become more expert in reading skills and 
abilities that are especially significant at 
upper grade levels. Raymond M. White 


The First Book of World War II. By 


Louis L. Snyder. Franklin Watts, 699 
Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 93. $1.95. 


Here is an excellent presentation of the 
years 1939 to 1945. The author has sketched 
the background of World War II, described 
the growth of the dictatorships, and told of 
the struggle between the free world and 
Axis powers. The war in Europe and the 
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battles of the Pacific are told in a way that 
will appeal to readers of any age group. 
Good maps and a fine selection of photo- 
graphs have been included. Recommended 
for the classroom reference table. 


Marie L. Horan 


The First Book of the Panama Canal. By 
Patricia Maloney Markun. Illustrated by 
Lili Réthi. Franklin Watts, 699 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 61. 
$1.95. 

For three hundred years after Balboa saw 
the Pacific Ocean man dreamed of a canal 
across central America. This short book 
gives the past history of the canal and the 
problems facing it today. Excellent draw- 
ings. For grades five to eight. 


C. Wallace Dierickx 


Leatherwork Frocedure and Design. By 
Willey P. Klingensmith. Bruce Publishing 
Co., 400 W. Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis., 
1958. Pp. 136. $3.50. 

This book, a distinct contribution to the 
field of leathercraft, is equally useful to the 
beginner and the experienced craftsman. Its 
outstanding feature is the profuse use of 
excellent photographs and drawings. The 
first part of the book deals with a detailed 
explanation of processes and procedures; the 
second part presents a well graduated series 
of projects. For anyone interested in the 
crafts or looking for a good hobby this book 
is a must. Coleman Hewitt 
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Junior Homemaking. By Evelyn G. Jones 
and Helen A. Burnham. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 333 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, Ill., 1958. 
Pp. 388. $3.72. 

The child in her teens becomes very self- 
conscious. Her adolescent needs, her appear- 
ance, her manners, her friends are most 
important. Here is a book that will help 
her form correct ideas. It offers proper table 
settings as well as correct application of 
cosmetics; it helps in clothing selection as 
well as giving tips for making one’s home 
happy. ‘Lhe “books you will like to read” at 
the end of each chapter give her guidance 
in reading. Margaret T. Racky 


Youth at the Wheel. By Harold T. Glenn. 
Charles A. Bennett and Co., 237 N. Monroe 
St., Peoria, Ill., 1958. Pp. 415. $3.60. 

A wealth of material for the driver or 
pre-driver of an automobile. This book is 
generous in many types of graphic renderings 
illustrating the advance in styling, comfort, 
and efficiency of the automobile. A direct 
and easily understood text is strengthened by 
timely cartoons, line drawings, and photos 
illustrating intelligent driving and _ safety 
habits. Youths from twelve years to adulthood 
will benefit from this book which includes 
just enough engine mechanics and other 
practical knowledge for the everyday driver. 

Fred O. Anderson 


Henry Bergh, Founder of the A. S. P.C. A. 
3y Alvin F. Harlow. Julian Messner, 8 W. 
40th St.. New York 18, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 
186. $2.95. 

Henry Bergh experienced his first hatred 
of cruelty to animals when he attended a bull 
fight in Spain. After years of almost aimless 
activity, Bergh began his campaign to rescue 
animals from mistreatment. He founded the 
American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in New York City, de- 
voting his life and fortune to the society’s 
service. Later when he was approached with 
regard to cruelty to children, he was one of 
three men to found the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children. Upper grade 
pupils will find this an absorbing biography 
with an often challenging vocabulary. 

Emilie U. Lepthien 


The Tale of the Warrior Lord. Translated 
from El Cantar De Mio Cid by Merriam 
Sherwood. Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N .Y., 1957. Pp. 156. $3.50. 

This new edition of a famous Spanish 
legend is written in beautiful literary style. 
However, it is doubtful that the average child 
in eighth grade will select it for leisure read- 
ing. With good sales promotion by the 
librarian, the accelerated reader could find 
beauty and adventure traveling in twelfth 
century Spain. Mirriam Sherwood’s prose 
has all the loveliness of poetry. 

Dorothy M. Smith 
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Footprints. By Hildred Miles Main and 
Samuel H. Thompson. Illustrated by Eliza- 
beth Rice. Steck Co., 9th and Lavaca Sts., 
Austin 2, Tex., 1957. Pp. 226. $2.00. 

A collection of short biographies of twenty- 
five noteworthy southerners. In chronological 
plan, it begins with Oglethorpe, the founder 
of Georgia, and ends with Martha Berry, 
the famous educator of our time. Each 
person included hewed a trail of endeavor: 
military, political, or social, making the path- 
way easier for those who followed. Format 
is excellent, with large clear print and beauti- 
ful illustrations. Elementary school level, 
but could be used to advantage in remedial 
high school collections. Eve K. Clarke 


Hunt for the Yule Log. By Carol McAfee 
Morgan. Illustrated by Brian Wildsmith. 
Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 159. $2.75. 

Against a background of a Colorado 
Christmas, the annual yule log hunt in the 
town of Palmer Lake forms the basis of this 
story. It is not just the recital of an unusual 
custom, however. Changing human values 
and relationships affect the lives of all who 
join in the search. Emil is no longer a bitter, 
unsocial boy, but through the family and 
community life of the Bradfords he gains an 
understanding and appreciation of the Ameri- 
can way of life. For good readers in the 
upper grades. Marguerite A. McMahon 


Hawaiian Treasure. By Vanya Oakes. 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 153. $2.95. 

When Tom Wright and his family move 
from the states to Hawaii, Tom is very 
happy to have an opportunity to join a boy 
scout troop. In the troop he meets boys of 
different racial backgrounds — old Hawaiian 
stock, Chinese, and Japanese — and becomes 
friendly with all of them. Scouting expedi- 
tions take him into jungles, rugged mountains, 
caves, and the crater of a volcano and during 
visits to the homes of his friends, he goes 
spearfishing with them, learns about their 
customs, and enjoys new and strange foods. 
Although the plot is slight there is enough 
action to hold the reader’s interest. The 
author’s vivid description of the islands and 
her emphasis on good interracial relations 
add to the value of the book. Boy Scouts of 
junior high school age will enjoy this story. 

Dorothy Schumacher 


The Silver Hills. By Rutherford B. Mont- 
gomery. Illustrated by Robert Frankenberg. 
World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1958. Pp. 213. $3.00. 

A Connecticut girl goes to live with her 
father in Virginia City in its bonanza days. 
She suspects that her father has been swin- 
dled. Cave-ins, references to wide open min- 
ing towns, and friendly, honest people all 
savor of the western mining community at 
its height. Ten- to fourteen-year-old girls 
as well as boys will find this an exciting 
tale. Robert Levin 
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For the High School 


The World in Space. By Alexander Mar- 
shack. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 19 E. 47th 
St., New York 17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 176. 
$4.95. 

This timely, general survey of the inter- 
national Geophysical Year is excellent. The 
content includes the historical development 
of geophysics, descriptions of the techniques 
and devices used by IGY scientists, some of 
the discoveries to date, questions that the 
scientists are trying to answer, and conclu- 
sions that may be reached. The language, 
the explanations, and the diagrams are easy 
to understand. Recommended for elementary 
science teachers and upper grade pupils. 

3ernice J. Austrheim 


The Telescope. By Harry Edward Neal. 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40 St., New York 18, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 192. $3.50. 

This is the story of astronomers who 
created their own “fingers to the sky.’ The 
European and American history of the de- 
velopment of astronomical instruments is 
traced from 1590 to the present day. In ad- 
dition instructions are given on how to con- 
struct your own telescope ; commercial houses 
are listed that sell telescopes and telescopic 
accessories; and an appendix lists most of 
the world’s largest telescopes as well as 
amateur and professional astronomical so- 
cieties. It is written for young teen-agers, 
but at times they may bog down in some of 
the technical drawings and explanations. 


C. Wallace Dierickx 


The Elements, Builders of the Universe. 
By Jerome S. Meyer. World Publishing Co., 
2231 W. 110 St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1957. 
Pp. 252. $3.95. 

An interesting presentation of the import- 
ance of natural and man-made elements in 
man’s existence on the earth. The author il- 
lustrates very clearly that man’s very exist- 
ence depends upon such basic elements as 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, gold, copper, and 
iodine, and portrays graphically with an 
enlightening series of photographs their in- 
dispensableness in various basic industrial 
processes. The book is particularly valuable 
because of its simplified explanation of atomic 
structure, including excellent tables. It should 
be especially fascinating and informative to 
students interested in chemistry emphasizing 
the magic and the commercial opportunities 
in their field of endeavor. 

Walter G. Selig 


The First Book of Archaeology. Written 
and illustrated by Nora Benjamin Kubie. 
Illustrated by the author. Franklin Watts, 
699 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. 65. $1.95. 

The adventure of a “dig” which has the lure 
of buried treasure is related to the recon- 
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struction of man’s past all over the world. 
An author-artist who has first hand archeo- 
logical experiences vividly recounts some of 
the major recent finds and explains how 
these are used to bring alive ancient cities 
and lost civilizations. A few strategically 
placed maps and perhaps a time line or two 
would enhance the value of this book for 
teen-age readers. 
Marcella G. Krueger 


A Short History of American Civilization. 
By Max Savelle and Tremaine McDowell. 
Dryden Press, 31 W. 54 St., New York 19, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 546. $6.75. 

This text has several features which make 
it attractive as collateral reading for high 
school and college students and for use by 
the general reader. Its story is told compre- 
hensively and with a certain originality in 
periodization; as a text it is not cluttered 
with an over-abundance of subordinate detail. 
The average student will make his way to 
the understanding of that which is meaningful 
in the civilization of his country easily. 

The theme throughout the six divisions 
of the text is the development of an Anglo- 
Saxon civilization growing and differentiat- 
ing in the matrix of the American continent. 
The reviewer feels that subsequent cultures 
implanted in America by the later European 
immigrant and his impact on American 
thought, science, art, and literature might 
have received more stress. This suggestion 
may of course reveal the reviewer's particular 
predilection. The author is conscious of visual 
aids as the presence of many revealing and 
informative pictures and maps, the last in out- 
line form, demonstrates. Excellently printed 
and bound. Joseph Chada 


The American Heritage Book of Great 
Historic Places. Narrative by Richard M. 
Ketchum. Simon ad Schuster, 1230 Sixth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 376. 
$12.50. 


The price of this book will make it diffi- 
cult for it to find its way into every high 
school history classroom, but that is where 
it ought to be. This oversized, superbly il- 
lustrated volume constitutes a combination 
view bock, travel guide, and commentary on 
exciting relics of America’s past. Topics 
discussed are naturally limited by the dis- 
appearance of many suitable landmarks, yet 
an impressive number of historical concepts 
are included. High school students will find 
it rewarding to browse through or to learn 
from even though an occasional error (a 
replica of Fort Dearborn no longer exists in 
Burnham Park) has crept in. 


Irwin J. Suloway 
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Eight Hours Before Richmond. By Virgil 
Carrington Jones. Henry Holt and Co., 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 142. $3.50. 


Every effort was being made by the Union 
forces to take Richmond in 1864. Brigadier 
General Judson Kilpatrick had a plan of 
advancing on the city from various points. 
Rumors of conditions in the Rebel prisons 
spurred on Union troops who were to be 
out-smarted by Confederate forces, ambushed 
and killed. Colonel Ulric Dalhgren’s papers 
created bitterness all over the South since 
they revealed a plan to kill rebel leaders on 
the spot and burn and sack the city. Junior 
and senior high school boys will appreciate 
this well-written Civil War account. 

Geraldine O’ Malley 


The Twentieth Maine. By John J. Pullen. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1957. Pp. 289. $5.00. 

Joshua L. Chamberlain, a Union Army 
colonel, takes a regiment of raw _ back- 
woodsmen from the state of Maine and with 
training and inspired leadership builds the 
fighting unit which distinguished itself at 
Little Round Top. Years later the Twentieth 
were to see their capable leader become 
governor of Maine. This is excellent adult 
reading, documented by letters and army 
records as well as an excellent list of books. 

Geraldine O'Malley 


Thorndike-Barnhart Advanced Junior Dic- 
tionary. By E. L. Thorndike and Clarence 
L. Barnhart. Doubleday and Co., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 946. 
$6.00. 

Designed especially for the learning needs 
of junior high school students of the twelve 
to fifteen age level. Contains more than 
sixty-five thousand entries in one alphabet, in- 
cluding biographical, geographical, and many 
illustrative pictures. An introductory section 
explains simply the steps in using the dic- 
tionary: finding the word, the meaning, the 
spelling, and the pronunciation. Seleetion and 
definition of included words are based on 
results of modern research in vocabulary 
needs. Clear, large print and good paper 
make this an exellent purchase for schools. 


Ive K. Clarke 


American English Series, Book 6. By 
Adrian L. Hull et al. D. C. Heath and Co., 
285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 1957. 
Pp. 548. $3.48. Teachers Guide. Pp. 262, 
$4.50. 

Prepared under the aegis of C. C. Fries, 
this work exhibits in action his scientific ap- 
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proach to the problems of teaching word 
segments, rhythm, and intonation to foreign- 
ers learning English. The strong point of 
the book is its variety, an important feature 
in language texts. The authors have pre- 
pared a valuable teachers guide which in- 
cludes all the material of the text book, 
surrounded by helpful suggestions for its 
use. Although written principally for tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grade foreign (es- 
pecially Spanish-speaking) students being 
taught by a foreign teacher, the book is 
adaptable for use by American teachers in 
American high schools and for adult education 
classes. Paul Smith 


Occupational Information. By Robert 
Hoppock. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 534. 
$6.75. 

Teachers trying to feel at home in the 
areas of occupational information, counselors 
wanting a review, and students in training 
will all find this book useful. It begins with 
the “why” of occupational information and 
progresses through such steps as sources and 
appraisal of information to theories of career 
choice and specific applications of the content 
of the book to various settings, including the 
elementary school. This is Hoppock at his 
best. Blanche B. Paulson 


Edna St. Vincent Millay, America’s Best- 
Loved Poet. By Toby Shafter. Julian Mess- 
ner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. 192. $2.95. 

Newspaper articles, interviews with friends 
and ‘relatives, and the poet’s own letters 
provide the source material for this excellent 
biography. Written with skill and sympathy, 
the author succeeds in depicting the charm, 
warm personality, and traits of an outstand- 
ing American poet. A list of the poet’s com- 
plete works, a selected bibliography, and an 
index provide suggested material for further 
study. Recommended for high school. 


Mary McAuliffe 


A Portrait of Bach. By Jo Manton. Illus- 
trated by Faith Jacques. Abelard-Schuman, 
404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 176. $2.75. 

An intimate picture of a warm-hearted, 
generous, and happy musician whose faith 
sustains him through many hardships is 
given in this well-documented biography. 
Music lovers, particularly, will enjoy this 
story which is also designed to give an 
authentic description of the life and times 
of the early 18th’ century. 

Kathleen D. O’Shea 








Inexpensive Pamphlet Material 


American Foundation for Political Educa- 
tion, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, LIL. 
The Case of the Three-Party Line. By 
Alan F. Westin. Pp. 32. 
_The Case of the Impenetrable Cloud. 
Edited by Robert A. Goldwin, Gerald 
Stourzh, and Ralph Lerner. Pp. 49. 
The Case of the Lively Ghost. By Robert 
A. Goldwin and Don Shoemaker. Pp. 48. 
_The Case of the Handcuffed Sheriff. By 
Edward C. Banfield. Pp. 22 


Program Provisions for the Mathematically 
Gifted Student in the Secondary School. 
Edited by E. P. Vance. National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1957. Pp. 28. 


75 cents. 


Economic Problems of Natural Resource 
Use. By William H. Stead. Joint Council 
on Economic Education, 2 W. 46th St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 64. $1.25. 

Vocational and Professional 


Monograph 


Series. Bellman Publishing Co., Post Office 
Box 172, Cambridge 38, Mass., 1957. $1.00 
each. 

The Coal Industry. By M. Edmund 


Speare. Pp. 32. 


The Iron and Steel Industry. By 
Campbell. Pp. 40. 


Teaching. By William H. Burton. Pp. 40. 


Tom 


Foreign Policy Association, 345 E. 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

What Should U. S. Do in a Changing 

World? No. 126. 1958. Pp. 98. 35 cents. 


Fact Sheets. 1957. Unp. $1.00 per set; 


15 cents singly. Nine pamphlets on world 
affairs. 


46th 


Book Bait: Detailed Notes On Adult 
Books Popular With Young People. Edited 
by Elinor Walker. American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IIL, 
1957. Pp. 96. $1.25. 


Board of Education of the City of New 
York. 

WNYE Radio and Television 
No. 1. 1957-1958 Series. 

General Metal Shop. 
Manual. Grades 7, 8, 9. 
No. 14. Pp. 124. 

W hat Secondary Schools Can Do About 
Teenage Narcotics Addiction. 1956-1957 
Series. No. 3. Pp. 27. 10 cents. 


Manual. 


Teachers Work 
1955-1956 Series. 


Your Home 
By Leone Ann Heuer 


Money Management Series. 
Furnishings Dollar. 
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and Naomi Swanson. Money Management 
Institute of Household Finance Corp., Pru- 
dential Plaza, Chicago 1, III. 


Story-Telling for You. By Ruby Ethel 
Cundiff and Barbara Webb. The Antioch 
Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1957. Pp. 103. 
$1.00. 


Helping Teachers Understand Principals. 
3y Wilbur A. Yauch. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 35 W. 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. 98. $1.10. 


Reading in Action. Edited by Nancy 
Larrick. International Reading Association 
Conference Proceedings. Volume 2, 1957. 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 176. $2.00. 


Sharing Up Legal and Policy Provisions 
for the Superintendent. The American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1957. Pp. 
24. $.50. 


1958 CRS Audio-Visual Catalog. Editor- 
in-Chief: Warren S. Freeman. Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Pl., Brooklyn 
13, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 60. Free. 


Waste Not Want Not: Conservation tn 
Petroleum. Shell Oil Co., 50 W. 50th St., 
New York 20, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 28. 


The High School Principal and Staff 
Work Together. By Elwood L. Prestwood. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1957. Pp. 96. 


Paper Folding for the Mathematics Class. 
3y Donovan A. Johnson. National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1957. Pp. 
32. 75 cents. 


Your Illinois Banks. And Teachers’ 
Manual. By E. C. Alft. Illinois Bankers 
Association, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, 
Ill., 1957. Pp. 31 and 12 respectively. 


The Encyclopedia—A Key to Effective 
Teaching. The American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute, One Madison Ave., New 


York 10, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 42. Free. 


The Literary Midwest— A Manual for 
Schools and Clubs. By David James Hark- 
ness. University of Tennessee, 1958. Pp. 36. 
50 cents. 


Teaching Aids in the English Language 
Arts. By the Committee on Teaching Aids 
of the Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English. Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English, 109 English Bldg., University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Pp. 95. $1.00. 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 


June 29-July 4: Annual Convention, National Education Associa 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 


June 30: Annual Meeting, United Business Education Association 


NEA, in conjunction with the NEA annual convention, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


July 7: National School Public Relations Association, NEA, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


July 26-29: National Audio-Visual Convention, Chicago, Illin 


August 11-15: American Vocational Association, Buffalo, New 


York. 


August 18-20: Ejighteenth Annual Summer Meeting, National 
Council of Mathematics Teachers, NEA, Greeley, Colorado. 
September 23-27: Annual Meeting, National Council for School 


house Construction, Seattle, Washington. 


October 5-9: Forty-fourth Annual Convention, Association of 
School Business Officials of the United States and Canada, ‘Ne 


Yo rk, New Ye ork. 


vv 


October 10-11: Department of Rural Education, NEA, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
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